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CONTRIBUTIONS TO A HISTORY OF THE 
THAMES. 
CHAPTER VII. 

But I have not yet done with Auschylus. An- 
other fragment of ‘ Prometheus Unbound’ contains 
a reference which may possibly also be claimed for 
our island :-— 

Unto a people next, of mortal men 

Most honest and most kindly, shalt thou come, 
Hight Lifeless, where no tiller cleaves the glebe 
With plough nor spade, but all the fields, self-sown, 
Proffer their food ungrudgingly to men.* 

The name of the people which I have translated 
“Lifeless” (“ Abioi”) occurs also in Homer,t 
where it has sorely exercised the righteous souls 
of Homeric commentators, ancient and modern. 
Some opine that it is really a proper name, others 
regard it as merely an epithet. One believes that 
it means poor, another is persuaded it means 
rich, a third feels confident it means feeble, a 
fourth is quite certain it means strong, a fifth has 
no hesitation in saying it means long-lived, a sixth 
assures us that it means destitute of any organized 
social system, while a seventh congratulates himself 
on the discovery that it means the reverse of violent. 
No word of a meaning so obvious was ever 80 


* ech., ‘Frag.,’ 184. t ‘iL,’ N. 6. 





ambiguous. Nota single one of all the mighty 
army of scholiasts and editors and annotators 
would hesitate for a moment about translating 
the word “lifeless” if only it had occurred in 
another connexion. But “lifeless” as applied to 
a living people was on the face of it sheer non- 
sense, and how could the divine Homer talk non- 
sense? So, Homer being infallible and the plain 
meaning out of the question, the poor word has 
been so hunted and harried and badgered and 
worried, turned upside down and inside out, that 
at last its best friends have failed to recognize it. 
Yet that it is rightly translated “ lifeless,” and, 
further, that “lifeless” is a half-religious, half- 
sentimental, wholly Greek euphemism for “dead,” 
becomes abundantly clear the moment we are able 
to locate this “lifeless” people in their own proper 
country. Evidently neither “schylus nor Homer 
regarded them in the light of mere ghosts. Homer 
classed them with Thracians, the breeders of 
horses, and Mysians, the fighters hand to hand— 
with the drinkers of koumiss and nomads with 
waggons for houses in the steppes of Scythia. 
ZEschylus seems to have thought of them as a folk 
dwelling yet further beyond the haunts of articu- 
lately speaking men, far away to the West, yet 
near of kin to the pious barbarians whose home 
was at the back of the north wind, nigh that “ an- 
cient kingdom” where the 
Gryphon through the wilderness 
With winged course oer hill or moory dale 
Pursues the Arimaspian. 

But ghosts I take them to have been originally. 
The faith which placed the home of the dead in 
the land of the setting sun had long before the 
days of Homer peopled the Far West with a Life- 
less folk. The sinner, the slave, and the plebeian 
went, of course, to the underworld, and were 
gradually extinguished out of sight of the sun ; 
but the “ just”—those, at least, of them who were 
of noble birth, who had not committed perjury, 
or who had married a relative of the gods—went 
away to fields Elysian in “the immortal ends 
of all the earth,” 

Where Rhadamanthus rules, and where men live 

A never-troubled life, where snow nor showers 

Nor irksome winter spends his fruitless powers, 

But from the ocean Zephyr still resumes 

A constant breath that all the fields perfumes.* 

Homer, it is true, sends only a single soul—that 
of Menelaus—to Elysium, and that only on the 
score of his having married Helen, the daughter 
of Zeus ; but other writers and other races were 
less puritanically exclusive, and the belief that 
all the souls of the dead went away to a 
land of the West is probably older and more 
widely spread than that which consigned the 
immense majority to the underworld. And in the 
earlier stages of the Aryan progress westward, 


* Chapman's Homer, ‘ Od.,’ iv, 760, 
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while there yet remained a broad stretch of terra 
incognita to the West and North, the advancing 
immigrants could hold the creed without encoun- 
tering any practical refutation of its accuracy. 
It was not until the advanced guard of the Aryan 
army—or rather, perhaps, the pioneers of Aryan 
commerce—began to bring back tidings that the 
land supposed to be peopled by the dead of their 
own race was in reality occupied by alien bar- 
barians of flesh and blood that any difficulty arose. 
It was capable, however, of several solutions. One, 
perhaps the simplest,was to accept the inference that 
the actual denizens of the land were those who had 
all along been supposed to dwell there—the dead, 
or, as Homer and Aischylus prefer to call them, 
the Lifeless. This, as I read it, is the true his- 
tory of the Abioi, and I venture to think that if 
anything worth calling a science of mythology had 
existed in the days of the Seven Wise Masters 
whose interpretations I have recorded, not one of 
the seven interpretations would have existed to 
record, 

Another solution of the difficulty entailed by ad- 
vancing geographical knowledge was almost equally 
obvious, and this was from time to time to shift 
the happy hunting-grounds of the dead further and 
further to the West and North-West. This ex- 
pedient seems also to have been freely adopted, 
but the process could not be indefinitely repeated, 
and by the time that the new-comers had reached 
the westernmost shores and islands of Europe the 
difficulty returned in a form to which the earlier 
solutions were inapplicable. It was no longer 
possible to believe that the Silent Folk still dwelt 
visibly in valleys from which the invaders had 
ousted all their former occupants, or along the 
frequented coasts of a now familiar ocean. 

Nothing remained, therefore, but to transfer 
the spirits of the dead to mansions underground, 
or in the depths of the sea, or upper regions of the 
air; or else to make them invisible as well as 
dumb, so that their presence might not obtrude 
itself on the every-day life of the actual denizens in 
the land. None of these alternatives presented 
any obstacle to the pathetic faith of our forefathers 
—indeed, all of these beliefs had long taken root 
among some or other of the populations of Europe. 
Lucan, who, in his ‘ Pharsalia,’ contrasts the 
teaching of the Gaulish Druids with the accepted 
creed of pre-Christian Rome, seems to think that 
the Druids have the best of the argument. “ You,” 
he exclaims, “teach us that our departed shades 
seek not the silent mansions of Erebus and the 
pale realms of subterranean Dis, but that the same 
soul animates their limbs in another world, and 
that death is intermediate to a prolonged life.”* 
What Lucan may have meant by “another 
world” (orbe alio) has been much debated. Some 





* Lucan, ‘ Phars.,’ i. 447. 





think he refers to the moon, others to the island 
of Britain.* There is much to be said, as we shall 
see presently, in favour of both suggestions, 
Meanwhile, if we could only cross-examine the 
Cordovan poet on the subject, I think it quite as 
probable as not that we should get the answer 
Mrs. Hemans vouchsafes to the inquisitive little 
boy who asks the same question :— 

I hear thee speak of a Better Land. 

Mother, ah, where is that happy strand ? 

Is it where the feathery palm-trees rise! &c. 
To which the ideal mother replies, with maternal 
intrepidity, that the Better Lind is nowhere on 
earth, but 

Beyond the world and beyond the sky, 
an answer quite sufficiently definite for its imme- 
diate purpose. 

However this may be, the local names and 
traditions of many places on the west and north- 
west coasts of Europe prove incontestably that 
once on a time they were regarded as the homes 
of departed spirits, and it seems likely that the 
seas were thought to be quite as eligible residences 
as the shores. At all events, in the case of the 
sea known to the Cimbri as Morimarusa, the Dead 
Sea of the North, the name suggests that Zeus 
Kronides, who once made a home for the souls of 
heroes beside the deep-eddying ocean, had been 
evicted from the land and taken refuge with his 
ghostly lieges beneath the whirlpools. Coming to 
Northern Britain, Macpherson can tell us of a 
boat which bears the souls of Ossianic heroes to 
Flaith-Innis, the green island home of the de- 
parted, which lies calm among the storms of the 
Western Ocean. Passing thence into Brittany, 
the dog of the Curé de Brasparts still guides 
over to our own island the rickety old car the 
wheels of which may at times be heard creaking 
in the air with the weight of departed Breton 
spirits. 

Southward again, in Gallicia, is the river Lethe, 
or Oblivion, which, as Livy tells us, the Roman 
soldiers were afraid to pass till Decimus Brutus 
snatched the eagle from the standard-bearer and 
led the way in person. Yet further south, again, 
are the Canaries, in which later ages have appa- 
rently decided to recognize the real Fortunate Isles 
of the blessed dead, the Hesperides which were the 
Earthly Paradise of the classic world. t 

SROTHER FABIAN. 
(To be continued.) 











* For alter orbis as applied to Britain, v. Solinus, 
c, xxv.; Claudian, ‘De Cons. Stil.,’ iii, 149; Florus, 
1. 3, &e. 

+ Cf. Baring-Gould, ‘Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ages,’ “ The Terrestrial Paradise” and “ The Fortunate 
islands,” with the marvellous collection of references to 
this subject in Tylor, ‘ Primitive Culture.’ vol. ii. c. 15. 
For Morimarusa and the Cronian Sea, Pliny, ‘ N. H., 
iv. 27, 30. River Lethe, Smith, ‘ Dict. Geog.,’ s. v. “* Gal- 
lecia,” Cf, De Villemarqué, ‘ Barz Breiz,’ i, 193, &e. 
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‘THE NEW STATE OF ENGLAND,’ 1691-1707, 
AND OTHER RIVAL PUBLICATIONS TO 
CHAMBERLAYNE’S ‘ANGLL# NOTITIA; OR, 
PRESENT STATE OF ENGLAND,’ 

In the first edition of Edward Chamberlayne’s 
‘Angliw Notitia,’ London, 1669, the author 
observes, in his Address to the Reader, that the 
work “ will shortly be translated into the French 
Tongue ; whereby may be extinguisht in some 
measure the Thirst which Forreigners generally 
have to know the Present State of this Considerable 
Monarchy.” I would, however, point out that 
the scheme of Chamberlayne’s book was neither 
original nor indeed new to French readers ; the 
idea of the English work having been in all 
probability suggested by the publication of “ L’Estat 
Nouveau de la France dans sa perfection, contenant 
toutes les particularitez de |’Histoire, & le rang 
que tiennent les Princes, Ducs, & Pairs, & Officiers 
de la Couronne. Ensemble I’Estat des Maisons 
Royales, Gages, Priviliges, Prerogatives, & Exemp- 
tions des Officiers comme en Ciux de leurs Majestez. 
Le tout reven, corrigé, augmenté & mis dans 
un Meilleur Ordre que les autres Editions qui 
ont ésté imprimées jusques & present. Enrichy 
de nouvelles Figures, & de tous les Blazons des 
Officiers de la Couronne. A Paris, chez Jean 
3aptiste Loyson, rue Saint Jacques & la croix 
Royale proche la Poste. mpcixi. avec Privilege 
da Rey.” Though this appears from the word- 
ing of the title not to have been the first year 
of publication, I have not met with an earlier 
edition. The preface mentions a rival work, called 
the ‘ Vray Estat,’ of which I have not seen a copy. 
There is, then, every reason to believe that the 
English Chamberlayne (first published in 1669) 
was founded upon the lines of one or other of these 
French works, though the English compiler some- 
what ungenerously ascribesevery bad habit orcustom 
unworthy of imitation to “our neighbours the 
French,” the fact that the idea of a comprehen- 
sive view of the state of England was itself borrowed 
being carefully suppressed in tke preface to the 
various editions of the English series. Indeed, 
from the pages of Chamberlayne we are given to 
understand that no good thing can come out of 
France, and constantly reminded that England 
is the model community from which all other 
nations derive their most valued institutions. 

In 1669 a free translation of the second edition 
of Chamberlayne was published at Amsterdam 
under the title of “‘ L’ Estat Presentde L’Angleterre, 
Avec plusieurs reflexions sur son ancient Estat’; 
Traduit de l’Anglois D’Ediiard Chamberlayne de 


|*N. & Q.’ Lowndes, in ascribing the first edition 
to 1667, probably fell into this error from seeing a 
| copy of the third edition bearing the date 1669. 

Though but little variation occurs in the text of 
the second and third editions, a few slight altera- 
tions may be noted, in order to show clearly that 
the French translation was taken from the second, 
and not from the third issue of the English 
version. At p. 261 of both English editions 
considerable discrepancies occur in the description 
of the Kings at Arms, the names of the Masters of 
Requests are inserted in different order, and at 
p. 412 of the second edition, the last of the barons’ 
names is given as “Thomas Butler, Lord Butler 
of More park,” and in the third edition, also at 
p. 412, as “Henry Howard, Lord Howard of 
Castle-Rising.” The French translation follows 
the second edition. I only note these variations 
here to illustrate their bearing on the Amsterdam 
translation, though in treating at full length of the 
bibliography of the whole series of Chamberlayne 
it will be necessary to refer to them again. At 
present I am only concerned with the kindred 
publications and rivals which the ‘ Present State 
of England’ called into existence, and I shall be 
deeply grateful to any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who 
may favour me with any corrections and additions 
to my catalogue of these books, more especially 
with reference to Guy Midge’s ‘ New State,’ of 
which the series preserved in the British Museum 
is far from complete. 

In 1682 a small 12mo. volume was published, 
called ‘*‘ Scotiz: Indiculum ; or, the Present State 
of Scotland.’ Toyether with divérs Reflections 
upon the Antient State thereof. By A. M. 
Philopatris. In Magnis Voluisse satest. London, 
Printed for Jonathan Wilkins at the Star in 
Cheapside next Mercer’s Chappel. 1682.” In 1683 
an independentand supplementary volume toCham- 
berlayne’s work appeared under the title of ‘‘ The 
third part of the ‘Present State of England,’ wherein 
is set forth the Riches, Strength, Magnificence, 
Natural Production, Manufactures Wonders and 
Rarities, Progress of Learning, Arts and Ingenuities, 
etc., with a more perfect and Methodical Catalogue 
of the Nobility, with their Seats, than any hitherto 
extant. London, Printed for William Whitwood 
next the George Inn in Little Britain. 1683.” I 
have not been able to discover any reissue of this 
additional volume. 

After sixteen editions had been issued by Edward 
Chamberlayne, there appeared, in 1691, a new 
competitor for public favour, entitled “‘ The New 
State of England under their Majesties K. William 





and Q. Mary.’ In Three Parts. Containing: I. A 


la Societé Royale. A. Amsterdam Chez Jean Blaeu | Geographical Description of England in General, 


MDCLXIX.” 
led to three editions of Chamberlayne’s work 
appearing in the same year (1669), a fact which 


The success of the English publication | and of Every County in Particular ; with usefull 
}and Curious Remarks, 


II. An Account of the 


Inhabitants, their Original, Genius, Customs, 


been already commented on in the columns of | Laws, Religion, and Government; of their Present 
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Majesties, their Court, Power, Revenues, etc. obtained some appointment in France through the 


III. A Description of the several Courts of Judica- 
ture ; viz., the High Court of Parliament, Privy 
Council, and all other Courts; with a Catalogue 
of the Present Officers in Church and State. 
By G. M. London: Printed by H. C. for Jobn 
Wyat, at the Golden Lion in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, 1691.” This, the first edition of Guy Miége’s 
* New State of England,’ contains a frontispiece, 
representing Britannia seated, attended by King 
illiam and Queen Mary, inscribed “I. Sturt 
Sculp in ye Old Change.” The work is dedicated 
“to the most Honourable Thomas Marquess of 
Caermarthen Earl of Danby, Viscount Latimer, 
Baron Osborn of Kiveton, Lord President of his 
Majesties most Honourable Privy Council and 
knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter.” 

The Earl of Danby had previously accepted the 
dedication of the ninth edition of Chamberlayne’s 
‘Anglie Notitia, published in 1676. The first 
edition of the ‘ New State of England’ contains 
357 pages in the first, 269 in the second, and 240 
in the third part ; with a separate title to each 
part dated 1691. The preface announces that 
“ Tis the late Revolution that has given birth to 
this new Piece of Work; a new Face of Things 
required a New State of England,” and the author 
acknowledges his indebtedness to “‘ that Ingenious 
Piece De Republica Anglorum, written in Latin by 
Sir Thomas Smitb.” 

A more detailed account of England and the 
principal towns is given in the ‘ New State’ than 
in the former editions of Chamberlayne, but the 
arrangement of subjects is inferior to that of the 
older publication, and the catalogue of officers, 
&c., less full and more incorrect. However, the 
new venture would appear to have met with 
considerable success, as a second edition, “‘ with 
great Improvements and Alterations,” was brought 
out in 1693. In the Address to the Reader the 
compiler states that ‘ near two thousand ” of the 
first impression were sold in a year’s time. In 
the same year as the ‘ New State’ first appeared 
an opportunity was afforded to readers of this class 
of work of comparing the state of France and the 
constitution of the French Court with that of this 
country, by the appearance of “‘Galliz Notitia ; 
or, the Present State of France.’ Containing a 
General Description of that Kingdom. Translated 
from the last edition of the French. Enriched 
with Additional Observations and Remarks of the 
New Compiler, and digested into a Method Con- 
formable to that of the Present State of England. 
By R.W., M.A. London: Printed, and are to be 
Sold by John Taylor, at the Ship in St. Paul's 
Church-yard, 1691.” 

My copy of this curious little book appears to 
have had a frontispiece, now unfortunately wanting. 
The author's name is given in an “ Epistle Dedica- 
tory” as R. Wolley, who it would seem had 


instrumentality of his patron, Richard, Lord 
Preston. 

There appears to have been a reissue of the second 
edition of Miége’s ‘ New State,’ some copies being 
reprinted in 1694, but, with the exception of the 
altered date on the title-page, no corrections seem 
to have been made. In both issues, 1693 and 
1694, there is on the last page, after the table of 
contents, an “ Advertisement” relating to certain 
errors in the printing, and in both a gap occurs 
from p. 366 to 385 in part iii. The dedication of 
the second edition is to ‘‘ Sir John Trenchard, Kt., 
Principal Secretary of State.” It contains 280 
pages in the first and 499 pages in the second and 
third parts, but the several parts have not separate 
title-pages, as in the first edition. The third 
edition bears date 1699, and the fourth 1701 (and 
in some copies 1702). The fifth edition was issued 
in 1703, and contained 600 pages. The dedication 
was accepted by the Right Hon, Charles, Earl of 
Carlisle. The sixth edition (the last bearing the 
title ‘New State,’ Kc. ) was not brought out till 1707, 
when it appeared “ with great Alterations, Addi- 
tions and Improvements.” It was dedicated to 
“Rt Hon William Cowper Esq., Lord Keeper of 
the Great Seal of England, etc.” With this issue 
terminated the first series of Guy Miége’s work. 

Artuur Irwin Dasent. 

Tower Hill, Ascot, Berks. 

(To be continued.) 





ORIENTAL SOURCES OF SOME OF CHAUCER'S 
TALES. 
I. THE PARDONER'S TALE. 
(Continued from 6% 8. xii, 509.) 

I now present a version current orally among 
the people of Kashmir, slightly condensed from 
Mr. Koowles’s useful ‘ Dictionary of Kashmiri 
Proverbs,’ a work which should be in the posses- 
sion of all students of comparative folk-lore : 

Four men left Kashmir together to seek their 
fortunes. On the way it came to pass that Allah, 
according to his power and wisdom, caused a large 
golden tree to spring up suddenly, and to bring 
forth rich clusters of golden fruit. Seeing this, 
the travellers were astonished, and at once resolved 
to proceed no further, but to take the tree home 
with them and be glad for ever. In order to fell 
the tree and cut it up into pieces of convenient 
size, it was arranged that two of the party should 
go to the nearest village and procure saws and 
| axes, while the other two should remain to guard 
the precious treasure ; and they went accordingly. 
|The other two who were left to watch the tree 
| began meanwhile to take counsel together how 
| they might kill their partners, and they resolved 
to mix poison with their bread, which when they 
ate thereof they would die, and a double share of 
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the treasure would then fall to themselves. And 
so they put poison in part of the bread. But the 
other two who were going for the tools also plotted 
together that they might get rid of their partners 
left behind by the tree, and they determined to 
slay them with a stroke of the axe, and thus have 
a double share of the treasure. And when they 
returned from the village they immediately slew 
both with a single blow of the axe. Then they 
began to cut off the branches of the golden tree 
and made them into bundles for carrying away, 
after which they sat down to eat, And they ate 
of the poisoned bread, and slept the sleep of death. 
Some time afterwards a party of travellers passing 
that way found the four bodies stretched still and 
cold beneath the golden tree.* 

A third Arabian version, referred to in the 
postscript to my last paper, will remind some 
readers of that interesting class of European folk- 
tales in which Jesus and St. Peter figure so pro- 
minently. Muslims, it is perhaps needless to say, 
while they deny the divine nature of Christ, yet 
regard him with great reverence as the “ Word of 
God,” as they term Abraham the “Friend of 
God,” and Muhammad the “ Beloved of God.” 
Our story is found, with some curious additions, 
in ‘An Account of the Virgin Mary and Jesus as 
given by Arabic Writers,’ contributed to the 
Orientalist for February, 1884 (an excellent 
periodical, published at Kandy, more especially 
devoted to the folk-lore of Ceylon), by Muhammad 
Casim Siddhi Lebbe: 

Jesus, accompanied by a Jew, proposed that 
they should put their loaves together and make 
common property of the food they carried. It 
was found when this was being done that Jesus 
had but one loaf, while the Jew had two loaves. In 
the absence of Jesus (to perform his devotions) the 
Jew ate one of the loaves, and persistently denied 
the fact, asserting there were originally but two 
loaves. After Jesus had performed a number of 
miracles, each time conjuring the Jew to declare 
who ate the loaf and the Jew persisting in his 
falsehood, the narrative thus proceeds :— 

They came to a lonely place, where Jesus made 
three heaps of earth, and by his word turned 
them into three blocks of solid gold. He then 
said to the Jew, “Of these three blocks, one 
is for me, one for you, and the other for 
the man who ate the loaf.” The Jew instantly 
exclaimed, “It was I that ate the loaf, therefore 
I claim the two blocks.” Jesus gently reproved 
him for persistently adhering to a falsehood, and 
making over to him all three blocks, left him and 
went away. The Jew then endeavoured to take 





* ‘A Dictionary of Kashmiri Proverbs and Sayings.’ 
Explained and illustrated from the rich and interesting 
folk-lore of the Valley. By J. Hinton Knowles, Bom- 
bay, 1885. Pp. 45, 46. 





up the blocks of gold, but found them too heavy 
to be moved. While he was thus wasting his 
strength Jesus returned, and said to him, “ Have 
nothing to do with these heaps of gold ; they will 
cause the death of three men. Leave them and 
follow me.” The man obeyed, and leaving the 
gold where it lay, went away with Jesus, 

Three travellers happened to pass that way, and 
were delighted to discover the gold. They agreed 
that each should take one of the blocks. Finding 
it, however, impossible to remove them, they 
arranged that one of them should go to the city 
for carts, and food for them to eat, whilst the two 
others should watch the treasure. So one of the 
travellers set out for the city, leaving his two com- 
rades to guard the gold. During his absence the 
thoughts of those two were engaged in projecting 
some means whereby they should become posses- 
sors of the whole treasure, and finally they resolved 
to kill their companion on his return from the 
city. The like diabolical design had seized the 
mind of the latter in reference to his two com- 
rades. He bought food and mixed poison with it, 
and then returned to offer it to them. No sooner 
had he arrived than, without a word of warning, 
his comrades fell upon him and belaboured him 
to death. This foul deed done, they began to 
eat the food which was in its turn to de- 
stroy them, and as they were partaking of the 
poisoned repast they fell down and expired in 
great agony. 

Soon after this Jesus and the Jew were return- 
ing from their journey along that road, and seeing 
the three men lying dead beside the gold, Jesus 
exclaimed, “Such will ever be the end of the 
covetous who love gold!” He then raised the 
three men to life, and elicited from them a con- 
fession of their guilt. They repented, and thence- 
forward became disciples of Jesus. Nothing, 
however, could make the Jew overcome his 
avarice. He persisted in his desire to become 
the possessor of the gold; but whilst he was 
struggling to carry away the blocks, the earth 
opened and swallowed him up and the gold along 
with him.* 

It will be observed that the first of the three 
Arabian versions corresponds exactly with Chau- 
cer’s, while the second agrees with the Buddhist 
original (cited in my first paper, ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. 
xii, 422) in there being but two thieves, but 
otherwise it is much corrupted. In the Kashmiri 
version the number of men is doubled, and the 
devices adopted for each other's slaughter are 
reversed, those left behind to guard the treasure 
employing poison, and those sent to the village 
killing their comrades with an axe. The third 
Arabian version, from which the first (in the 
Breslau printed text of the ‘ Nights’) seems to 





* The Orientalist, vol, i, p. 47. 
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have been derived, is also identical with Chaucer’s 
story in the principal details. 
W. A. CLouston, 
233, Cambridge Street, Glasgow. 
(To be continued.) 





Srexrte anp tHe West Inpres.—In an in- 
teresting article which appeared recently in the 
West Indian Quarterly (vol. i. part iii., Demerara, 
1885), Mr. Darnell Davis annotates very freshly 
some of ‘The Spectator’s Essays relating to the 
West Indies.’ Unfortunately, Mr. Davis is unable 
to identify Steele’s first wife, who was a native of 
Barbadoes, and who left him an estate in that 
island; and he makes an urgent appeal to the 
“scholarly sons of that colony” to search its 
records for traces of Steele as an absentee pro- 
prietor, and of his wife’s family. 

Many of your readers must have lately refreshed 
their acquaintance with Steele by the aid of Mr. 
Austin Dobson’s charming ‘Selections,’ and will 
remember the ‘ History of Brunetta and Phillis,’ 
therein reprinted from No. 80 of the Spectator. 
Mr. Dobson, in his notes, quotes what at first sight 
seems to be a happy suggestion of Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley, that Steele may have borrowed the 
idea of making Brunetta dress her servant in the 
remnant of her rival’s brocade, “from the course 
taken by Lewis XIV. when Charles IJ., in order 
to abolish French fashions, invented the so-called 
‘ Persian habit,’” But Mr. Davies points out what 
was almost certainly the source of Steele’s story, 
brocade and all, He finds it among the Sloane 
MSS. 2302, in the British Museum, in a letter 
written by 

“Captain Walduck, a resident for fourteen years in 
Barbadoes, and addressed to ‘ Mr. James Petiver, Apothe- 
cary to the Chartreux,’ and Fellow of the Royal Society 
in Aldersgate Street, London. Here is Captain Wal- 
duck’s own account of the incident :— 

“«] must add one piece of folly more that I knew and 
advised in. There are two gentlewomen in this Island 
of the best rank that have ever endeavoured to outvie 
one ye other, as well in housekeeping as in housewifery, 
and above all in making a figure in this little world. One 
of these ladies bought her a charming manto and petti- 
coat of bragade silk; the richest that ever came to this 
Island, This she appeared at a ball in, where the other 
lady was, with such a porte and air that increased envy 
in ye other lady. The emulator went all over the Town 
and to every shop to furnish herself with as good a silk, 
but the country could not afford such another or come 
anything near it, but this lady learning where the other 
lady bought her silk, went there where there was a rem- 
nant left of some yards, which she bought with the same 
trimming that the other lady had, and with this she 
privately made a petticoat for her negro woman that 
waited on her, and contrived an entertainment for the 
other lady to appear at in all her glory, where she like- 
wise came, waited upon by her negro woman with this 
petticoat, on which when ye other lady saw she fell into 
» fit. went home and unrobed herself, and has appeared 
in Norwich stuffs ever since,’ ” 





the Charterhouse, and in after years, when a Bar- 
badoes proprietor, may have helped Petiver with 
his natural history collections, which are now, 
through Sir Hans Sloane, in the British Museum, 
It is not difficult, therefore, to understand how 
Steele may have heard the story of the rival Bar- 
badians which he has worked up so charmingly. 

In another of Steele’s Spectator papers, ‘On 
giving False Characters to Servants’ (No. 493, 
also reprinted by Mr. Lobson) he illustrates the 
danger of such practices by relating how a certain 
unpopular West Indian acting-governor was bribed 
to retire by his colonists granting him a flattering 
testimonial, and how this testimonial enabled him 
to obtain a “pucka” appointment to the same 
colony. Mr. Davis thinks Steele had in his mind 
Sir Richard Dutton, twice Governor of Barbadoes 
(c. 1683), whose fortunes tally pretty well with the 
circumstances narrated in the Spectator. 

In his essay ‘On the Little Arts of making In- 
terest with Men in Power,’ Steele says the Bar- 
badians, “a shrewd people, manage all their ap- 
peals to Great Britain by a skilful distribution of 
citron water among the whisperers about men in 

wer.” Ina note on this long-vanished liqueur 

r. Davis quotes Oldmixon (without reference) as 
saying that Addison after his marriage drowned 
his sorrows in citron water—or, as he calls it, “ eau 
de Barbade ”—and “it was thought the frequent 
use of it destroyed his life.” The story of the 
unhappiness of Addison’s marriage and his 
consequent intemperance is as familiar as it is 
doubtful; but I do not remember to have seen 
Oldmixon quoted in support of it; nor do I re- 
member any “historical character” except the 
lamented George IV. being accused of taking his 
liqueurs “in a moog.” J.D. Cc. 

Albert Hall Mansions, 8.W. 


Eytrizs in Recister.—In the burial register 
of St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury, the following entries 
occur side by side: “Thomas Bankes, kild his 
wife bur January the 20" 1657.” ‘* Dorothy 
Menuill for burneing hir child bur the 20" 
January, 1657.” The burial of the victims is not 
entered. J. M. Cowper, 

Canterbury. 


Gatuic Enatisu.—On previous occasions you 
have permitted me to record some curious mis- 
prints, The following, from the catalogue of 
M. A. Durel, of Paris, seems worthy to keep them 
company :— 

“The Keepsake por 1840. edited by The Ladu E. 
Stuart Woshoy, London, 1841. gr. in-8, v. rouge 12 
figures sur acier,”’ 

Frank Repe Fowxe. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 


“Or tHat 1LK.”—In p. 74 your correspondent 
from Philadelphia uses this phrase, but wrongly. 


Steele probably made Petiver’s acquaintance at The true meaning is, as given by Jamieson, “ de- 
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noting that he who is thus designed has a title 
the same with his surname.” Douglas of Douglas 
is Douglas of that ilk. 

E. Leaton BiLenkrnsopp, 


Nicnotas Breton’s Book or Wortnirs.— 
In the bright and interesting collectanea which Mr. 
Andrew Lang contributes to the February number 
of Longman’s Magazine, under the title of ‘ At the 
Sign of the Ship,’ he confesses to some misgivings 
as to whether he has justly named the new series 
of biographies which he is editing a series of 
English worthies. He admits that not all those to 
whom he has given a place were “worthy” or 
“worthies” in » strictly moral sense. To justify 
his choice of title he appeals to Nicholas Breton, 
a too-long neglected poet and pamphleteer, and 
credits Breton with having used the word “ worthy ” 
in a neutral sense, which embraces men of both 
good and bad moral character. Nicholas Breton 
(Mr. Lang tells us, on the authority of Messrs, 
Robson and Kerslake’s catalogue), published in 
1643 ‘ England’s selected Characters, describing 
the good and had worthies of the Age, &c.’ But, 
as a matter of fact, Breton did nothing of the sort. 
By 1643 he had lain in his grave for some seventeen 
years, und in 1616 he had issued the same book 
under « very different title. He christened it 
‘The Good and the Badde, a Description of the 
Worthies and Unworthies of the Age.’ Only the 
bookseller, therefore, who was responsible for the 
1643 reprint, and not Breton himself, used the 
word “worthy” in a neutral sense. Probably 
Fuller's ‘ Worthies’ gives the title of Mr. Lang’s 
series all the justification of which it stands in 
need 8. L. L. 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names und addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Josrru Gay.—I have a copy of a work entitled 
“The Petticoat : an Heroi-Comical Poem.’ In 
Two Books. By Mr. Gay. The Second Edition 
Corrected.” The dedication to this work, “To the 
Ladies,” bears the signature “‘ Joseph Gay.” In 
the course of making a collection of the works of 
John Gay, of Barnstaple, author of ‘The Beggar's 
Opera,’ ‘ Fables,’ &c., I stumbled on this work, 
and at first sight took it for granted that it was 
an undescribed work by John Gay, especially as 
the title-page was an almost exact counterpart of 
other plays of the same writer. But as I could 
nowhere find a trace of the work in the list of 
Gay’s writings in the British Museum Catalogue, 
in Lowndes, or elsewhere, I thought that further 
search was necessary. But on further reference to 
Lowndes, I discovered the name of “ Joseph Gay” 
as the assumed name of Capt. John Durant 





Breval, who wrote ‘The Confederates’ (1717), 
‘ Progress of a Rake’ (1733), ‘ The Lure of Venus’ 
(1733). But, singularly enough, there is no men- 
tion of ‘The Petticoat,’ my copy of which is dated 
1716. Can any of your readers tell me who this 
Capt. Breval (“ Joseph Gay ”) was, and under what 
circumstances the “ heroi-comical poem” ‘ The 
Petticoat’ was produced ? 
W. H. K. Wricnat, F.R..S. 
Public Library, Plymouth. 


Dr. Jonn Der’s Birtariace.—It seems un- 
certain where this noted astrologer was born. In 
Dugdale’s ‘England and Wales’ the place of birth 
of Dr. John Dee is stated to be the town of Upton- 
upon-Severn, in Worcestershire, whilst at p. 164 
of the ‘ History of Radnorshire,’ by the late Rev. 
Jonathan Williams, M.A., Dr. Dee is stated to 
have been born in the parish of Bugaildu, near 
Knighton, in Radnorshire. Wood, in the ‘Athens 
Oxonienses,’; merely says Dr. Dee’s father was 
Rowland Dee, who was descended from the Dees 
of Nanty Groes, in Radnorshire. Dr. Dee died at 
Mortlake in 1608. Hupert Sirs. 


Evias AsnmMote anp Lay Barptism.—What 
is the meaning of “christened” in the following 
entries, copied from the ‘Diary of Elias Ash- 
mole’ {— 

“1645, Sept. 14*.—I christened M* Fox his son at 
Oxford 4 p.m.”—P. 12. 

“1661, July 12t*.—I christened M' Buttler the Gold- 
smith’s son, William,”—P. 38. 

“1662, Decr 5t»>,—I christened Captain Wharton’s 
daughter.”"—P. 39. 

Did Ashmole practise lay baptism, or merely at- 
tend the ceremony as a sponsor? J. MaskeLt. 


“Tue Twenty-FourtH Grain.”—In a fine of 
land in Derbyshire levied in the thirty-sixth year 
of King Henry III. the following clause occurs:— 

“ Et praterea iidem Ricardus, Sara, Xc., concesserunt 
pro se et heredibus ipsarum Sarz, Leticia, &c., quod 
omnes manentes in pradictis tenementis de cetero molent 
bladum et brasium suum ad molendinum ipsius personz 
et successorum suorum ecclesiw de Esseburne, ad vice- 
simum quartum granum in perpetuum.” 

What is the meaning of this “twenty-fourth 
grain”? W. H. Hart, F.S.A. 


CanTareta is mentioned in history as the 
poison of which Pope Alexander VI. died, having 
drunk of the bottle which he had intended for 
certain cardinals he had invited to sup with him. 
Bembo Guicciardini, Jovius Tomasi, and other con- 
temporaries attest the fact, which Voltaire, in his 
‘General History of Europe,’ chooses to call in 
question. Is it known what the poison called 
cantarela was? C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


A.cernon Sipney.—In a recent review in your 
pages of a book by Miss Gertrude Irelande Black- 
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burne, you mention as authorities on the life of 
the above statesman a work from the pen of Mr. 
Meadley and the more modern ‘Sidney Papers.’ 
I am interested, however, to know whether the 
volume about him to which Mr. Hepworra 
Dixon refers at 1* 5, v. 318 ever saw the light. 
I have searched the notice of Mr. Dixon in 
* Men of the Time,’ but no mention is there made 
of any such book. Information relative thereto 
would oblige. T. Cann-Hucues, B.A. 
The Groves, Chester. 


Srr Taomas Scorr.—In the ‘ Memorials of the 
Scott Family, p. 195, it is stated that this 
Elizabethan worthy published a book on horses or 
horse breeding. Can any one give me the authority 
for this, or refer me to the book ? 

Br. NicHoison. 


Pearts.—Can any of your readers inform me 
how long, approximately, it takes for a pearl to be 
grown in the oyster to attain the size of a pea, and 
how foreign substances are introduced into the 


animal on which to form pearls? 
A. B. Powsgtt. 


Southwick Harbour, Sussex. 


[The artificial production of pearls, by introducing 
small foreign substances into the shell of a species of 
mussel, has, it is alleged, long been known to the Chinese. 
Sir Joseph Banks is said to have had in his possession 
specimens of the shell of a chama in which there were 
several pieces of iron wire incrusted with a matter of a 
perfectly pearly nature. This process of incrustation is 
supposed to take several years. In 1761 Linnzeus in- 
formed the King of Sweden that he had discovered a 
method by which mussela might be made to produce 
pearls, and this he offered to disclose for the benefit of 
the kingdom. His offer was, however, not accepted, and 
he subsequently disposed of the secret for the sum of 
five hundred ducats (about 240/.). Bechmann relates 
that Linnzeus showed him pearls that had been thus 
produced, remarking, “ Hos uniones confeci artificio 
meo; sunt tantum quinque annorum et tamen tam 
magni.”’ According to this, it would require about five 
years to complete a pearl of fair size. Bechmann dis- 
cusses Linnzeus’s method at some length, and comes to 
the conclusion that it consisted in making a perforation 
in the shell, but without, apparently, the introduction 
of any foreign substance. } 





Heron, its Pronunciation as Hern.—In 
Chambaud’s French dictionary (as edited by Car- 
riéres and published in 1805) I was surprised to 
read, under the English word “ Heron,” “com- | 
monly pronounced hern.” I have never heard it | 
so pronounced, and believe that to most persons 
brought up in the neighbourhood of London hern | 
would now be almost as unintelligible as handsaw | 
(the old corruption for hernshaw as the name of | 
the bird). Halliwell gives hern as a provincial 
form of heron, without indicating in what parts of 
the country that form is used. Perhaps this query 
may elicit the information from those readers of 
*‘N. & Q.’ who have heard the pronunciation in 
question. W. T. Lyny. 





Samvuet Wrypown, said to have been in the 
British navy with one or two brothers (one of 
whom fought under Nelson); said to have run 
away with a Miss Smith, cousin and ward of the 
then Lord Carrington, and to have become a Bap- 
tist minister, whereupon he left the service ; was 
caught with numerous English residents in Hol- 
land by Napoleon’s famous decree ; and finally in 
1805 (?) came to the United States. His numerous 
descendants will be very grateful for any authentic 
information about him and his wife. 

S. De VERE. 


University of Virginia, Va., U.S. 


Sr. Tiractus.—In Ecton’s ‘ Thesaurus,’ p. 169, 
under the “ Deanery of Sottersden,” appears this 
entry: — “01.06.08. St. Tiracius Cuap. De- 
struct. 00:02:08.” Icannot find this name in Sir 
H. Nicolas’s ‘Alphabetical Calendar of Saints,’ or 
any name like it, and therefore I ask; Who was he? 
What is known about the destroyed chapel, of 
which the rating in the King’s Books and the Yearly 
Tenths are given above ? Bol.ravu. 


Nero anv Hettocapatus, — References or 
details as to the tame sparrow and starling kept 
respectively by these emperors will be gratefully 
received by A. B. Powe tt. 

Southwick Harbour, Southsea. 


Twiacery. — A friend of mine hunting with 
harriers in Cheshire asked a labouring boy if he 
had seen the hare. The boy answered, “Oo was 
making for th’ twiggery,”—a willow or osier bed. 
Is the word used or known elsewhere ? 

Wma. Cooke, F.S.A. 


MELpDRUMSHEUGH.—Where is Meldrumsheugh, 
the seat of Patrick Richardson, burgess of Edin- 
burgh, father-in-law of Adam Bothwell, Bishop of 
Orkney ? V.B.LL.LC.LYV. 


Forses or Sueats.—On the external north wall 
of the sacristy of the Church of St. John the Baptist, 
Maddermarket, Norwich, there is a small tablet 
with the following inscription :— 

Here Lieth y* Body of 

GEORGE FORBES E*q 

of Sheals in y* County of 

Aberdeene Scotland 

who deparied this Life y* 

14% of Oct: 1718 Aged 49 

years, 

To which branch of the Forbes family did George 
Forbes belong ? Wa. Vincent. 


AutHor Wantep. — Can any reader of 
*N. & Q, tell me who is the author of ‘ Ogbury 
Barrows,’ ‘An Old Master,’ &c., published lately 
in the Cornhill, and state whether he has written 
anything beside these papers ? A. &. 


Inns aT OtpHam.—Can any of your readers 
tell me the names of the principal inns and hostel- 
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ries of Oldham, Lancashire, in 1794, with any of 
their occupants and streets where they were 
situated ? T. D. 


MariscHaL CoLiece, ABERDEEN.—Marischal 
College was founded by George, fifth Earl Maris- 
chal, in 1593. In the accounts of the Aberdeen 
Town Council for that year occurs the entry:— 
“To Mr. Thomas Cargill [Master of the Grammar 
School] to caus print certaine verse in Latin in 
commendatioune of my Lord Marischeall for ereck- 
ing the new College in Aberdeen, at the Counsallis 
command. 3/.” The opening lines of Mr. Car- 
gill’s ode— 

Quod meritis Marischalle tuis Regalibus illis, 

Eternum addictas obstrinxti foedere Musas, 

O quantus te expectat honos !— 
are quoted on p. 15 of Prof. William Ogston’s 
‘Oratio Funebris in Obitum Georgii Marischalli 
Comitis,’ Aberdeen, 1623. Is anything further 
known of this poem? It was probably printed in 
Edinburgh, as no printing press existed in Aber- 
deen for twenty-nine years after the college was 
founded. In 1715, when the Pretender was at 
Fetteresso, near Aberdeen (the seat of George, 
tenth and last Earl Marischal, great-great-grand- 
son of the fifth earl), the principal and professors of 
Marischa! College waited upon him there, and pre- 
sented an address of welcome. They were in conse- 
quence deposed by a Royal Commission of Visita- 
tion, 1716-17. Similar addresses were presented by 
the magistrates and by the non-juring clergy of 
Aberdeen, and these are given in most histories of 
the rebellion ; but I have failed to find the address 
from Marischal College. Is it known to exist? In 
all probability it was printed in a separate form in 
1715, as the other two addresses undoubtedly 
were. See Mr. J. P. Edmond’s ‘ Aberdeen 
Printers,’ p. 164. P. J, ANDERSON. 

2, East Craibstone Street, Aberdeen. 


Wittram Marsnatt, WatcumaKker. — Can 
any reader of ‘N. & ().’ tell me whereabouts this 
watchmaker lived in London? He was a maker of 
celebrated repeaters in the latter half of the last 
century. Epwarp R. Vyvyavy. 


Surname or Pavuti.—Can any of your readers 
give me information regarding the origin, derivation, 
and localization of the above surname? By what 
means could I obtain information concerning the 
pedigree of that branch which was settled in 
Silesia? Who was Simon Paulli, M.D., who 
lived in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
and wrote several works on medicine and botany ? 
Was he of Danish or German birth? Direct 
answers will greatly oblige. W. K. Pavtt. 

Luton, Beds, 


Green (irierF To THE Granams.—Can any 
of your readers refer me to any account of the 
superstition that for any member of the family of 





Graham to wear green is unlucky? I can find 
no reference to this common belief in the indexes _ 
to the five series of ‘N. & Q”’ 

J. B, FiEemine. 


MeERRYWEATHER.—Is anything known of this 
‘Gentleman of Cambridge,” who translated 
Browne’s ‘ Religio Medici’ into Latin / 

C. A. Warp. 

Latin Grammar.—I am in possession of a 
manuscript Latin grammar, temp. Elizabeth, 
written by one Thomas Robertsone, apparently 
for a school. Any particulars respecting him 
would confer a great favour. J. O. H.-P. 


Sir Wiviiam Curtoys.—Can any one supply 
me with further information about the career 
of Sir William Curtoys? He was ambassador 
from the king of Spain to the court of Lucca, and 
died some time during the last century. Though 
an Englishman by brith—the son of the rector of a 
small Wiltshire living—he changed his religion 
and his nationality, becoming a Roman Catholic 
and a Spaniard. He left, as [ believe, two sons, 
Pedro and Joachim, about whose descendants I 
should be glad to hear. J. H. G. 


Tue vast Duet in Enctanp.—In the Lady’s 
Newspaper for May, 1853, it is stated that on the 
27th ult. a duel took place between Sir Robert 
Peel and Mr. Bernal Osborne, M.P. for Middle- 
sex. “The ball from Mr. Osborne’s weapon,” 
adds the writer, “ passed through his antagonist’s 
coat-sleeve, and the affair happily terminated with- 
out bloodshed.” Was this the last “affair of 
honour” in London? If not, what was the last, 
and when did it take place? I always thought 
that the affair between Lord Cardigan and Capt. 
Harvey Tuckett gave to duelling its coup de grace. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Avutnors or Quvorations WANTED.— 
Time hath no measure in eternity. 
G. R. 
“As long as woman and sorrow exist in this world 
Christianity will never die out.” James B. Guyer. 


Weep not, if thou lov’st me well ; 
I’m happier than the weeper. 
G. RAVEN. 
His place, in all the pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills, 
Is that his grave is green. 
The mark of rank in Nature 
Is capacity for pain, 
And the anguish of the singer 
Makes the sweetness of the strain. 
M. C, Huenes. 
"Twas a beauteous day in summer, bright flowers be- 
gemmed the valleys ; 
Beside a bubbling fountain in the forest wild I lay. 
The small birds sweetly carolled in the verdant woodland 


alleys, 
While high above the tree-tops shone the glorious god of 
day. J. T, 8, 
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Replies. 


THE ‘ DECAMERON’ IN ENGLISH, 
(7™ 8. i. 3.) 

Mr. Avpy, in his very interesting paper on this 
subject, asks for a reference, in ‘The Anatomy of 
Melancholy,’ to the popularity of Boccaccio’s 
novels in English families during Burton’s time. 
Now, old Burton is a friend to whom I often apply 
when lonely or tired; and I have been glad to 
have an excuse for ransacking his treasury during 
the continuance of the frost and snow. The result 
I offer to Mr. Avpy, premising that I am not one 
of the happy possessors of the first edition (1621), 
and that the following is extracted from the second 
edition (folio, 1624) :— 

“The ordinary recreations which we haue in Winter, 
and in most solitary times busy our mindes with, are 
Cardes, Tables, & Dice, Shouel-board, Chesse-play, the 
Philosophers game, small trunkes, balliardes, musicke, 
maskes, singing, dancing, viegames, catches, purposes, 
questions, merry tales of errant Knights, Kings, Queenes, 
Louers, Lords, Ladies, Giants, Dwarfes, Theeues, Fayries, 
&e., such as the old women told /’syche in Apuleius, 
Bocace Nouells and the rest.""— Part ii, sec. ii. memb. iv. 
p. 230. 

The italics are used as above in the original, the 
extract being (as it is desirable that all extracts 
printed in ‘N. & Q.’ should be) presented as 
accurately as the exigencies of modern typography 
will allow. It is clear from this passage that the 
‘Decameron’ was well known in Burton’s day ; 
indeed, he frequently refers familiarly to the 
stories, in the style of one who expects his readers 
to be equally well informed with himself. Thus 
(p. 420, ed. cit.) he quotes the tale of Cymon and 
Iphigenia, prefacing it with the information that 
“ Bocace hath a pleasant tale to this purpose, 
which he borrowed from the Greekes, and which 
Beroaldus hath turned into Latine, Bebelius into 
verse, of Cymon and Iphigenia”; and (p. 395) he 
illustrates Chaucer’s well-known lines— 

That whereas was wont to walke an Elfe, 

There now walkes the Limiter himeelfe, 

In every bush and vnder every tree 

There needs no other Incubus but he— 
by adding, “and the good Abbesse in Bocace may, 
in some sort witnesse, that mistooke and put on 
the Friers Breeches instead of her vaile or hat.” 
Thus much concerning Burton. 

I am reminded by Mr. Appy’s query of the 
existence of a curious little book which, although not 
—s scarce, does not appear to be much 

nown. The title is, “Human Prudence: | or, 
the | Art | By which a | Man may Raise Himself | 
and his | Fortune | to | Grandeur. | Corrected and 
very much Enlarged. | The Eleventh Edition. | 
[Quot.] | London, | Printed for Richard Sare, at 
Gray's Inn- | Gate in Holborn. m.pccxvu.” 
Duodecimo, The dedication, “To the Virtuous 
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and most neni Edw. Hungerford, Esq.,” is 
signed by “ W. de Britaine,” an author whom 
Lowndes only recognizes by the registration of « 
quarto pamphlet on ‘ The Dutch Usurpation,’ 1672, 
reprinted in the third volume of the Harleian Mis- 
cellany. The title I have now quoted is not in the 

sibliographer’s Manual,’ yet the book must have 
had some share of popularity, or it would not have 
arrived at the dignity of an eleventh edition. | 
have no record of its first appearance, but the 
notes in my interleaved Lowndes record the second 
edition in 1682, the sixth in 1693, the ninth in 
1702, and the tenth in 1710. Mr. Hazlitt (‘ Col, 
and Notes,’ ii. 161) registers the seventh edition 
in 1697. The dedication, evidently addressed to 
& very young man, concludes with these words: 
“T will not detain you any longer at present, than 
to intreat you to look into this Mirror, as made 
up of other Men’s Crystals, and my own os 
wherein you may see what you are, as well : 
what you ought to be.” The work mainly sunthin 
of aphorisms, culled from various authors, inter- 
spersed with little jokes, anecdotes, and verses, 
introduced by way of illustration and in order to 
lighten the tedium of an otherwise heavy discourse. 
Amongst the stories are several of the novels of 
Boccaccio, rather cleverly paraphrased and con- 
densed, the first being ‘The Paternoster of St. 
Julian’; and I am much disposed to think that 
Mr. W. de Britaine must have had access to a 
translation differing in some degree from any which 
we know. Here is an example of the colloquial 
style employed :— 

Fat eg og? Servant with his Valise (which was 
all the Hope he had left him) was not as yet come up; 
His Horse, it seems, having cast a Shoe by the Way, but 
he was got near enough, however, to see the Encounter, 
and to show himself Rogue enough to leave his Master 
in the lurch, and save his own Bacon by scowring away 
cross the Fields to the best Inn in the Town, where his 
Master was to have quarter'd that Night, and there was 
he Fuddling and making good Chear, while poor Rinaldo 
was groping out his Way up to the Ears in Mud,” 

Another story commences thus :— 

“ There was a couple of young Sparks, for Age, Birth 
and Breeding much alike, and their Names Sprnel/occio 
Tavena, and Zeppadi Mino; These Blades living within 
a door one of another, were almost perpetually together, 
and a Brace of very handsome young Women tlicy bad 
to their Wives,” &c, 

Only in one instance is the source of any of the 
stories hinted at; this is on p. 210:— 

“ Boccace hath given us a Novel of a covetous rich 
Chuff newly in Office, that had a very fine Woman to 
his Wife, & wanted a fine Horse,” &c, 

If Sir Roger L’Estrange ever translated the 
‘Decameron,’ these, one would think, are speci- 
mens of his free-and-easy method. 

I have the following references to Mr. De Bri- 
taine, but neither of them is at present available 
for my use: ‘N. & Q., 1" S. x. 67; Gent. Maz, 
1793, pp. 124, 711. AtrreD WALLIs. 
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Probably the 1684 edition of Boccaccio is cor- 
rectly deseribed as the “ fifth,” for I can give par- 
ticulars of two editions which appear to be totally 
unknown to Mr. Appy and other bibliographers. 
The first is a small 8vo., printed in 1634 by Thomas 
Coates. A copy is described in Ellis & White’s 
No. 45 Catalogue. And another edition, of 1657, 
was described in one of Ridler’s catalogues about 
a year ago as follows : “ Boccace (J.), Decameron, 


containing an Hundred Pleasant Novelles...... 
2 vols. in 1, thick 12mo., curious woodcuts, 1657.” 
R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Perhaps the following quotation from the ‘Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy’ may be that alluded to by 
Mr. Appy in his note on the above subject. Bur- 
ton gives a long list of “the ordinary recreations 
which we have in winter, and in most solitary 
times busie our selves with,” and concludes thus: 
“Merry tales of errant knights, queens, lovers, 
lords, Indies, giants, dwarfes, theeves, cheaters, 
witches, fayries, goblins, friers, &c., such as the old 
woman told Psyche in Apuleius, Bocace novels 
and the rest” (‘Exercise Rectified,’ vol. i. pt. ii. 
sect. ii. p. 413, ed. 1804). 

There is, however, un earlier reference to those 
stories. Roger Ascham, in his ‘ Schoolmaster,’ 
begun about 1563 and first published 1570-1, says, 
when speaking of Lady Jane Grey:—“I found her 
in her Chamber, reading Phedo Platonis in Greek, 
and that with as much Delight, as some Gentle- 
men would read a merry Tale in Boccace.” Later 
on he laments the increasing taste for Italian 
literature, which he considers more corrupting 
than the romances formerly studied for amuse- 
ment—‘‘ And yet ten Morte Arthurs do not 
the tenth Part so much Harm, as one of these 
Books made in italy, and translated in England” 
—declaring that his countrymen “have in more 
Reverence the Triumphs of Petrarch, than the 
Genesis of Moses, they make more Account of 
Tully’s Offices, than S* Paul's Epistles; of a tale 
in Bocace, than the Story of the Bible ” (first book). 

Warton, in an exhaustive chapter on the Eliza- 
bethan translators, also quotes the above extracts 
from Ascham and Burton (‘ History of English 
Poetry, from the Eleventh to the Seventeenth 
Century,’ sec. ]x., pp. 924 and 931, reprint, Lon- 
don, Ward, Lock & Tyler). 

In the same section of this work, p. 927, Mr. 
Appy will find the identical passage which he has 
transcribed from Wright’s introduction to the edi- 
tion of the ‘Decameron’ published by Chatto & 
Windus, showing that it must have been taken 
from Warton, who is therefore responsible for the 
ambiguity pointed out :— 

“Before the year 1570, William Paynter, clerk of the 





Office of Arms within the Tower of London, and who 
seems to have been master of the school of Sevenoaks in 
Kent, printed a very considerable part of Boccace’s | 


novels, His first collection is entitled, ‘The Palace of 
Pleasure, the first volume, containing sixty novels out of 
Boccaccio, London, 1566,’ It is dedicated to lord War- 
wick.* A second volume soon appeared, ‘The Pallace 
of Pleasure, the second volume containing thirty-four 
novels, London, 1567."+ This is dedicated to sir Geo. 
Howard ; and dated from his house near the Tower, as 
is the former volume.” 
Authorities consulted. 

1. Burton's ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 1804, 

2. ‘The Schoolmaster,’ by Roger Ascham, corrected 
and revised, with explanatory notes by the Rev. James 
Upton, A.M. “London: printed for Benj. Tooke, at 
the Middle-Temple Gate in Fleet-street. mpccxt.” 

3. ‘ The History of English Poetry, from the Eleventh 
to the Seventeenth Century,’ by Thomas Warton, B.D. 
A full reprint, text and notes, of editions London 1778 
and 1781. London, Ward, Lock & Tyler, Warwick 
House, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

W. J. Buckwey. 


Revisep Version of Tor Otp TrsTAMENT 
(6" 8S. xii. 517).—Some months since an unmis- 
takably learned correspondent, though but an occa- 
sional one, of ‘ N. & Q.,’ was in my study, when, 
on one of the minute details of the R.V. coming 
up, he suggested that we should refer to my Cor- 
nelius. 1 might almost venture to say that of 
course we found it all there. So, adopting the 
same course on the present occasion, I turn to 
Jerem. xxxiii. 16, and from the note on the pas- 
sage make the following extract :— 

“ Eum.—Hebraice, hoc est nomen quod vocabit eam, 
scilicet Jerusalem, id est Ecclesiam: Dominus justitia 
nostra, id est Christus justificator noster, ipse noster est 
Dominus, ipse noster est Deus: Hebraice enim est 
Jehova, Nomen ergo Christi, illi impositum cap. xxiii. 6, 
communicatur hic Ecclesiz, imo Christus ipse suum 
nomen suz sponsz de more communicat.......P.Gordonus, 
‘Controv.,’ i, cap. x. vult hunc locum, uti et alios, a 
Judais esse depravatum, ne Christum esse Deum fateri 
cogantur, Nam tam noster (sci/. Vulg. Int.) quam 
Septuayinta et Chaldawi vertunt vocabunt eum, scilicet 
Christum, non eam scilicet Jerusalem. Verum Fran- 
ciscus Lucas in Notis ostendit contrarium, scilicet non 
Hebreum, sed Latinum textum hic esse corruptum ; et 
S. Hieronymus |cor, wm| non ewm sed eam vertisse : quia 
undecim exemplaria Latina MSS. habent eam, non eum. 
Veneta quoque editio Chaldza habet nm? la id est eam, 
non 7}? le, id est eum. Videtur ergo lectio cap. xxiii. 6, 
huc translata, ut pro eam irrepserit ewm 
lectio scribis esset notior ; eo quod illa tempore Adventus 
quotidie legatur in ecclesia.’—Corn, a Lapide, ‘Com- 
ment, in Jerem.’ 


; eo quod illa 


Ep. MARSHALL. 


Tyr, in requesting information as to the cor- 
rectness of the personal pronoun in Jer, xxxiil. 16, 
refers to Blayney, who “ pointed out that in the 
original not the feminine affix, but the masculine 
.-++--i8 used.” The original reads thus :— 

PTY MYM ANITA AY} 


“* A second edition was printed for H. Binneman, 
Loud., 1575, 4to.”’ 

“+ A second edition was printed by Thomas Marsh, 
in octavo. Both volumes appeared in 1575, 4te.’ 
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From this it may be seen that to describe the 
relation of the pronoun to the verb as that of an 
affix is irregular. The word mb is in the dative 
case, third person singular, feminine gender. This 
personal pronoun, retaining its full form, is, for 
purposes of grammatical construction, connected 
with the preceding verb 87>’ and with the ante- 
precedent relative pronoun WS by the conjunc- 
tive Hebrew signs called makkephs. It is super- 
fluous to add that in Hebrew an affix does not 
retain its full form, but is shortened when blended 
with a verb. The personal pronoun in question is 
of the feminine gender in the original, as agreeing 
with the proper name Jerusalem, in accordance 
with the rule of Hebrew grammar that names of 
countries, provinces, and cities are classed among 
feminine nouns. Certain interpreters, neverthe- 
less, either arbitrarily making the pronoun agree 
in sense with the antecedent proper name Judah 
or with the succeeding Jehovah, ungrammatically 
render it in the masculine gender. Luther (only, 
however, following the Vulgate) is an instance : 
“ Und man wird ihn nennen : Der Herr, der unsere 
gerechtiykeit ist.” JaMEs GRAHAM. 
1, White Friars, Chester. 


Wearuercocks (6 S, xii. 515; 7” S. i. 56).— 
In addition to the note upon this may be men- 
tioned the origin of the weathercock, which Pol. 
Vergil thus describes, It refers, of course, to the 
temple of the Druids at Athens :— 

“ Andronicus Cyrrhestes: is Athenis teste Vitruvio, 
[lib. 1. c. vi.] locavit turrim, et in singulie lateribus 
imagines ipsorum ventorum exsculptas, contra cujusque 
flatus, supraque metam marmoream posuit ac in ea 
Tritonem wreum dextera manu virgam porrigentem, 
quem ita fabricatus est, ut vento circumageretur, staret- 
que semper contra venti flatum, virga interim ad ejus 
venti imaginem versa.” 

He further states:— 

“Per hunc modum Andronicus Cyrrhestes ostendit, 
unde certi ventorum flatus spirarent, quem nunc ubique 
gentium servant, positis in summitate locorum pinnis 
seneis, per quas ventorum flatus indicentur."—' De In- 
ventoribus Rerum,’ lib. i, cap. xvii., “ De Invent. As- 
trol.,”’ p. 56, Amst., 1671. 

_In reference to the cock Keble’s lines on the 
view of Oxford from Bagley at 8 a.m. may be 
noticed :— 

Lo ! on the top of each aerial spire 
What seems a stur by day, so high and bright, 
It quivers from afar in golden light; 
But ‘tis a form of earth, though touched with fire 
Celestial, raised in other days to tell 
How, when they tired of prayer, Apostles fell. 
* Lyra Apostolica,’ cxlviii., Derby, 1836. 
Ep. MarsHAa.u. 


Bristot Pottery (7S. i. 69).—So early as 
Edward I.’s reign pottery was made at Bristol ; but 
it was not until the eighteenth century that it pro- 
duced the dated “Dutch” tiles which are now 
treasured in museums, At that time Richard 





Frank was a well-known potter, and somewhat 
later came the Ring family and their successors 
Pountney and Allies. Price, Hope, Patience, 
Alsop, and Powell produced brown sualt-glazed 
stoneware. Bristol Porcelain Works were estab- 
lished by Richard Champion, who was born in 
1743. The whole of this information and more is 
to be found in ‘English Pottery and Porcelain,’ 
published at the Bazaar office. It makes mention 
of a book your correspondent might do well to con- 
sult, ‘Two Centuries of Ceramic Art in Bristol,’ by 
Hugh Owen, F.S.A. Sr. Swirhiy, 


According to A. H. Church’s handbook on 
English earthenware, there were two men who 
seemed to work about the same time (7.¢., about 
the end of the seventeenth century), these were 
Richard Frank and Joseph Flower. The earlier 
of these was Frank ; his works (Delft) were founded, 
in all probability, during the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century ; some things were turned out 
at least as early as 1706. Flower does not appear 
to have anything of earlier date than 1741. Here 
is even an earlier date. The marriage of “Thomas 
Fravk, gallipot maker.” 1s recorded in 1697. But 
the earliest dated piece is 1706. G. S. B. 


Mr. Hvenes will find much information on 
this subject (probably all he needs) in Llewellynn 
Jewitt’s ‘Ceramic Art of Great Britain,’ new edi- 
tion (? second edition), chap. xi. p. 208, Virtue & 
Co., Ivy Lane, n.d. (preface to second edition dated 
1883). W. Sykes, M.R.C.S. 

Mexborough. 


See Mr. Hugh Owen’s exhaustive history of this 
special subject. Tnomas KERSLAKE. 


“ The first record of Bristol pottery appears to 
have been in the reign of Edward I...... At the 
close of the seventeenth century delf was made.” 
See Wm. Chaffers’s ‘Marks and Monograms on 
Pottery and Porcelain,’ and ‘Two Centuries of 
Ceramic Art in Bristol,’ by Hugh Owen, F.S.A. 

H. G. GrirrinnHoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 

{(Ceter et Avvax has been obliging enough to copy 
from Chaffers’s ‘Marks and Monograms ° the information 
therein conveyed. This we shall be glad to forward to 
Mr. Hueues if he has not access to it. | 


Donstanporovucn Castie (7 §. i. 69).—The 
history of this place is fully treated in Hartshorne’s 
‘ Feudal and Military Antiquities of Northumber- 
land,’ 1858. It is picturesquely situated on 
pillared basaltic columns, which on the north and 
east rise to about a hundred feet above the sea 
shore. In the eastern part there are many fissures 
filled with metamorphosed shale and sandstone ; 
and it is in these that crystals of quartz, some 
white and transparent and others of a violet hue, 
have occasionally been found. Such minerals are 
not common in Northumberland, and they are 
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popularly called Dunstanborough diamonds and 
amethysts, The castle and estate were sold in 
1869 by Lord Tankerville to the Eyre Trustees, of 
Leeds, and they, on the representation of the Her- 
wicksbire Naturalists’ Club, expended a consider- 
able sum in 1885 in repairing Queen Margaret’s 
tower, which was rapidly going to destruction. 
G. H. THompson, 
Alnwick. 


The context of the passage, referred to by your 
correspondent E, R. W., in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for February, 1756, offers a solution which is 
doubtless right. This castle is built on a basaltic 
crag, but its walls are made of a rough sandstone 
(from the mountain limestone series), which is full 
of large quartz crystals. These crystals being re- 
leased from the crumbling walls, and found among 
the grass, have given rise to a report of a North- 
umbrian Golconda. A. H. D. 


In Camden’s ‘ Britannia’ it is said that “ near 
Dunstanburgh is found a kind of spar called 
Dunstanburgh diamonds, said to rival that of 
St. Vincent’s Rock, near Bristol.” The Dunstan- 
borough diamonds no doubt were crystallized 
quartz, the same as the “‘ Bristol diamonds,” 
“ Trish diamonds,” and ‘‘ Cornish diamonds.” 

Constance Roussgt. 

Swallowfield. 


Ox.p Terms usep By Tanners (7™ S, i. 48). 
—If Mr. Earwaker will refer to the article 
“Leather” in Chambers’s ‘ Encyclopedia,’ 1874, 
there is a diagram which shows the exact limits of 
the “ butt ” and “ pieces” in a hide; and, presum- 
ing that “ossles” may be a misreading for 
* offals,” the description of this term also. They 
are still trade terms. There are two pairs of 
“shank pieces” to each hide, and the “ pieces,” 
when cut off, are called “ offals.’ The terms 
“hides, backs, and butts” and “ pieces of offal” 
occur in the Act concerning tanners of 1 James L, 
p. 41, reprint Lond., 1697. Ep. MarsHa.t. 


Katuertne, Lavy Savace (6S. xii. 449).— 
In the Visitation of Cheshire, 1580, Sir John Savage 
of Clifton, grandson of Sir John Savage, made 
knight banneret at the battle of Agincourt, is said 
to have married Katherine, sister to Thomas Stan- 
ley, the first Earl of Derby. One of their sons 
was Sir Humphrey Savage. Sir John died 1495, 
and is buried in Macclesfield Church with his wife 
Katherine. He wears a Yorkist collar of suns and 
roses; and a print of the tomb is in Helsby’s 
‘Cheshire.’ Katherine wears a mitre head-dress. 

In the same visitation, in the pedigree of Stan- 
ley of Weever, Katherine Savage is mentioned 
with more particulars of her family, her father 
being Sir Thomas Stanley, first Lord Stanley, 
Comptroller of the Household to Henry VI., and 
her mother Joan, daughter and heir of Sir Robert 





Gowsell and his wife Ellen, daughter of Richard, 
Earl of Arundel, and widow of T. Mowbray, Duke 
of Norfolk. 

Sir Humphrey Stanley of Pipe, who died in 
1505, was the son of John Stanley of Elford, who 
was first cousin of Sir Thomas Stanley. 

Sir Thomas Stanley was the father of the first 
Earl of Derby, not the Earl himself, as put in the 
** Savage ” pedigree. B. F. ScaRuett. 


This lady was the daughter of Thomas, Lord 
Stanley, and sister of Thomas, first Earl of Derby. 
The monument referred to is in St. Michael's 
(burch, Macclesfield, Cheshire, and is fully de- 
scribed in Karwaker’s ‘East Cheshire,’ vol. ii. 
pp. 493-4. 

In 1662 Randle Holmes found a Latin inscrip- 
tion on the tomb as follows: “‘ Hic jacent corpora 
Johannis Savage militis et dne Katherine uxoris 
ejus filie Thome Stanley dni ac sororis Thome 
primi comitis Darbiz.” The inscription has long 
since disappeared. 

There was a Sir Humphrey Stanley of Pipe, co. 
Stafford, who died March, 1504/5. He was a 
grandson of Thomas, third son of Sir John Stanley 
of Lathom, which Sir John was great-grandfather 
of the first earl. Consequently, Dame Katherine 
Savage and this Humphrey would be second cousins. 

A. F. Herrorp, 

Westbank, Macclesfield, 


Katharine, Lady Savage, was the second daugh- 
ter of Thomas, first Baron Stanley, and sister of 
Thomas, first Earl of Derby. See Collins’s ‘ Peer- 
age of England’ (1812), p. 56. G. F. R. B. 


Scortisa Reticious Houses (7™ S. i. 68).— 
The mitred abbey of Paisley was a possession of 
the Clugniac monks of the order of St. Benedict. 
It was burnt by order of the Lords of the Council 
in 1561. J. Woopwarp, 

Montrose. 


The abbey of Paisley was founded a.p. 1163, 
colonized by Prior Humbald and thirteen Clugniac 
monks from St. Milburga’s, Much Wenlock. The 
Clugniac was an order of Reformed Benedictines. 
Paisley, made an abbey in 1220, was burned in 
1561 by order of the Lords in Council. 

Hersert MaXxweEtt. 


Ostrecer (6" S, xii. 306, 452).— 

“They be called Ostringers,” says Markham, “ which 
are the keepors of Goshawkes or Tercelles, and those 
which keepe Spsrrow-hawkes or Muskets are called 
Spervitera, and those which keepe any other kinde of 
hawke being long-winged are termed Falconers.”"—‘ Gen- 
tleman’s Academie, or Booke of 8. Albans,’ fol. 8. 

Constance Russk., 

Swallowfield. 


Manors 1n Enciann (7" S. i. 68).—The 
‘Nomina Villarum,’ in the Public Record Office, 


| or the transcript of these MSS, from 1316 to 1559, 
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in the British Museum, Harl. MS. 6281. C. M. 
will recollect that since the statute “Quia em- 
plores” there can be no fresh manors by sub- 
division. Ep. MARSHALL. 


Ansenter Gentry (6' S. xii. 491).—Absentee- 
ism was not confined to Christmastide in Scotland, 
as the following Act of the Scottish Parliament 
shows :—In the seventh Parliament of James VL., 
**halden and begun at Edinburgh the xxiiij daie 
of October the zeir of God 1581 zeires,” the follow- 
ing Act was passed :— 


“116. Against the abuse of sum landid Gentil-men, and 
utheris forbearing to keepe house at their awin dwelling- 
places. 

** Forsameikle, as of lait there is croppen* in amangis 
sum Noble men, Prelats, Baronnes, and gentil-men, in 
certaine pairts of this Realme, being of gude livinges, 
great abuse contrair the honour of the Kealme, and 
different from the honest frugalitie of their Forebeares,t 
passing to Burrows, Townes, Clauchannes{t and Aile- 
houses with their househaldes, and sum abiding in their 
awin places, usis to buird§ themselves and uthers to 
their awin|| servands, as in hostillaries, quhairon skaith- 
fuland schameful inconvenients dailie falls out, to the 
offence of God, defrauding of the pure of their almes, 
eclander of the cuntrie, and hurt of the authours, For 
remeid qubairof, Our Soveraine Lord, with advise of his 
three Estaites of this present Parliament, hes statute and 
ordained : That every Prelate, Lord, Baronne, & landed 
gentil-man, sa! make his ordinar dwelling and residence 
at his awin house with his familie, in all time cumming, 
after the publication of the Acts of this present Parlia- 
ment, for setting fordward of policie and decoration of 
their saidis dwelling places, supporting of the pure with 
almes, and interteining of friendschip with their Nicht- 
boures be al gude and honest meanes: And that they 
forbeare the said unhonest forme of buirding of them- 
selues, and their families and househaldes in Burrowes, 
Clauchannes and Aile-houses, or in their awin houses, 
under the paines following, That is tosay: I)k Lord and 
Prelate vnder the paine of 500. markes, ilk great Buronne 
vnder the paine of 300, markes, and ilk landed Gentil- 
man under the paine of 200. markes. and gif they failzie, 
being called and ordourlie convict of transgressing this 
present Act, the sxidis paines to be vp-lifted to our 
Soveraine Lords vse.” 


Herpert Maxwetw. 


Kavenpar (7" §, i. 89).—I can say where two 
sets of the verses often seen at the end of the 
calendar of each month in early missals and 
breviaries may be found. Those which give good 
advice as to keeping in health may be seen in the 
* Flos Medicine Scholz Salerni,’ one set in pars i. 
cap. ii. art. iv., the other set in pars v. cap. i. 
(see Salvatore de Renzi, ‘Collectio Salernitana,’ 
Napoli, 1852, t. i. pp. 446, 486). There are many 
variations between the text given by De Renzi and 
that given in most of the liturgical books ; but 
there can be no doubt, I think, that both have a 
common origin, though in some lines the two texts 
vary so much that they can be hardly recognized 

* Crept. 
§ Board, 


+ Forefathers, 
|) Own, 


Villages. 


as the same. On the whole, the text given by 
the liturgical books seems preferable to that of De 
Renzi, though this latter is, he tells us, the fruit 
of much collation. 

A couple of years or so ago I was shown bya 
young physician an almanac with maxims for each 
day and month of the year as to the best means 
of keeping in health; and he was somewhat 
disappointed to find that his idea, which he 
thought was quite novel, had been anticipated by 
something like four hundred years. 

J. Wickuam Leaa, F.S.A. 


47, Green Street, Park Lane. 


Cronesane Hatrrenny (6" S. xii. 469; 7® S, 
i. 17).—One of the most interesting things about 
these artistic and well-executed little tokens is 
their variety. An Irish coin collector, now dead, 
informed me that for five years they formed the 
principal copper currency of Ireland; and I re- 
member very well that up to the period of the 
issue of the present bronze coins many “Cron- 
banes” were still in circulation, though they were 
generally regarded as ‘‘ bad ha’pence.” They were 
very much worn, which is not to be wondered at, 
considering they had been in circulation since 
1789 and the three or four succeeding years. 
About a dozen “Cronbanes” are now before me. 
The general type is:—Obv., a mitred bishop’s head 
looking to left (of coin), CRoNBANE HALFPENNY; 
rev., a shield of arms, shovels, picks, and a hunting 
horn; crest, a windlass; ASSOCIATED IRISH MINERS 
arms, 1789. The head has fine flowing hair and 
beard, and a dignified and venerable appearance. 
I presume it is intended for St. Patrick. Three 
of these tokens, which are precisely alike, have the 
following different inscriptions on the edge:— 
“Payable at London Birmingham or Bristol”; 
“Payable in Lancaster London or Bristol”; 
“Payable by I Simmons Staplehurst.” Another 
variety has the addition of a decorated pastoral 
staff in front of the face. On four of these I find 
the following inscriptions on edge:—“ Payable at 
Cronbane Lodge or in Dublin”; “ Payable at 
Anglesea London or Bristol”; ‘“ Payable at Lon- 
don or Dublin”; “ Payable at Clougher or at 
Dublin.” 

Another type has:—Obv., the same; rev., figure of 
Hibernia, seated; nipernia. On one of these the 
edge inscription reads: “Payable in London, 
Bristol and Lancaster.” 

I find that one with the same head on obv. has:— 
MAY IRELAND FLOURISH; rev., a ship in full sail. 
PAYABLE IN DUBLIN CORK LIMERICK OR NEWRY. 

Another has :—Rev., a shield of arms and crest 
(not the Irish miners’) and inscription, PAYABLE 
IN DUBLIN NEWRY OR BELFAST; and on edge, 
PAYABLE IN DUBLIN CORK OR DERRY. 

The last I shall have to mention has, instead of 





St. Patrick,—Obv., a hooded Druid’s head, face to 
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right (of coin), surrounded by an oak wreath (like 
the well-known Anglesea tokens) ; rev., the asso- 
ciated Irish miners’ arms, with usual inscription, 
and date 1793; on edge, “Payable in London 
Liverpool or Bristol. 

A larger collection of these tokens would pro- 
bably contain a still greater variety of inscriptions. 
Cronebane, in Wicklow, is well known for its 
copper-mines, and I presume these “‘ Cronbanes ” 
were made, or were supposed to be made, of copper 
from these mines. It is worthy of note how fre- 
quently the word “ Bristol” occurs on these tokens; 
this suggests that they may have been struck there. 
If it could be shown that Bristol merchants re- 
ceived the production of the Cronebane mines it 
would give a colour to this supposition. 

W. H. Patrerson, 
Belfast. 


Hocmanay (7 §. i. 85).—Menage says, “ En 
basse Normandie, les pauvres, le dernier jour de 
J’an, en demandant |’aumdéne disent Hoguinanno.” 
Brand says that he “‘ found in the handwriting of 
the learned Mr. Robert Harrison, of Durham, the 
following, ‘Scots Christmass Carroll by the 
Guisearts’”: *‘Homme est né” corrupted to 
“ Hogmenay,” and “ Trois Rois 14” to ‘ Troleray ” 
or “ Trololey "—a suggestion, I suppose, of even 
less value than that of “au gui menez.” 

Constance Russe. 

Swallowfield. 


Joun Stock (7" S. i. 67).—In Park’s ‘ History 
of Hampstead’ (p. 281) Mr. Warp will find a 
long account of the will of “ John Stock, citizen 
and draper, many years painter at his Majestey’s 
dock-yards.” In addition to legacies of 3,0001. to 
Christ’s Hospital, 1,000/. to Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, 1,000/. to the minister and parishioners 
of St. Jobn’s, Hampstead, and many smaller 
legacies, he left upwards of 60,0001. to the Wor- 
shipful Company of Painter-Stainers, to be paid in 
pensions of 101. per annum to aged blind persons 
and to poor lame painters, &c. The funds from 
this and other bequests are distributed with the 
most careful consideration, and under the control 
of the Charity Commissioners, to about two bun- 
dred old and needy persons. At the annual 
dinner, at the Feast of St. Luke, one of the prin- 
cipal toasts is still ‘The pious memory of Johan 
Stock” (drank in solemn silence); and his por- 
trait hangs in the court-room. The Worshipful 
Company of Painter-Stainers, according to Horace 
Walpole, received their first charter in the sixth 
of King Edward IV., but they existed as a fra- 
ternity in the time of King Edward III. They 
were culled Paynter-Stayners because a picture on 
canvas was formerly called a stained cloth, as one 
on panel was called a table, probably from the 
French tableau. In the pictures of King Henry 
VIII, we find them always so distinguished, as, 





“Ttem, a table with the picture of the Lady 
Elizabeth her Grace”; “ Item, a stained cloth with 
the picture of Charles the Emperor.” The minute 
books which the company still possess commence 
from the year 1623. One of their duties, fre- 
quently exercised, was to search for work, to judge 
if it were well or ill done, and, on many occasions, 
to condemn it. On March 10, 1673, there is a 
minute, “ That the Painter of Joseph and Pottifer’s 
Wife and the Fowre Elements be fined 31. 6s. 8d. 
for such bad work.” The present Painters’ Hall 
stands on the site of the old one, which was de- 
stroyed in the Fire of London, and was bequeathed 
to the company by Sir Jobn Browne, Serjeant 
Paynter to King Henry VIII., by patent dated 
1511, and who was elected an alderman of London 
in 1522. Sampson Camden, who is said to have 
painted a portrait of Queen Elizabeth, gave the 
company, in 1622, a silver cup and cover, in 
repoussé work, which stands two feet high. It is 
used annually on St. Luke’s Day. Another silver 
cup and cover, with bowl (dated 1623), was be- 
queathed to the company by his son William 
Camden, Clarencieux King at Arms, in memory 
of his father. A portrait of Camden, in the dress 
of Clarencieux King at Arms, was presented to 
the hall by Mr. Morgan, master of the company, 
in 1676. Sir James Thornhill, who was master 
in 1728, presented a cup and cover in plain silver. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds was also a member of the 
company, and at the present day the livery has 
the honour to number amongst its members 
Sir Frederic Leighton, the president of the Royal 
Academy, who was presented with the freedom of 
the company in 1884. I am principally indebted 
for these notes to a short history of the company 
by Mr. John Gregory Crace, master in 1880, and 
to an article in the Portfolio for 1884, by Mr. 
Alfred Beaver. Ambrose Heat, 
Amédée Villa, Crouch End, N. 


“From Broom tTitt Boom” (6™ §, xii. 143). 
—This appears to refer to floral rents, which 
were far from uncommon in respect of copy- 
hold lands, and particularly what are known as 
‘customary freeholds.” The lord of the manor 
received “a red rose” or “a gillyflower on the 
Feast of Saint John the Baptist, yearly.” This 
feast, according to the old calendar, would fall on 
our July 5, and this would explain the date. 1 have 
a cutting from recent auctioneers’ particulars of 
sale of the manor of Oathall (in Wiveistie'1 parish, 
Sussex) which quotes a rental of the manor in 1818, 
and amongst the rents are, ‘‘ For Lanas in Plomp- 
ton called Roseland. A red Rose. Heriot., Best 
Beast.” This shows that floral rents are not yet 
extinct. Grimm (‘Teutonic Mythology,’ trans. 
Stallybrass, i. 58) refers to lands in Hessian town- 
ships paying a bunch of May-flowers (lilies of the 
valley) every year for rent, and he considers this 
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kind of rents to be relics of the ancient floral sacri- 
fices. Freperick E. Sawyer, F.S.A. 
Brighton, 


Anecpore or Porson (7™ S. i. 87).—Perhaps 
the word asked for is trifelous=trifling. It 
occurs on recto A iii. of the sermon referred to, 
which was printed by Wynkyn de Worde :— 

“ Tryfelous thynges that were lytell to be regarded she 
wolde |-t passe by, but the other that were of weyght & 
substauace wherin she myghte prouffyte she wolde not 
let for ony payne or laboure to take vppon hande.” 

My quotation is taken from John Fisher’s ‘ Works’ 
(E.E.T.S.). F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Descenpants or Dr. Henry Kye, Bisnor 
or Cuicuester (7™ S. i. 68).—It is stated in the 
biographical notice of Bishop Henry King prefixed 
by the Rev. John Hannah (now Archdeacon of 
Lewes and Vicar of Brighton) to his edition of the 
poems of Bp. H. King, Oxford and London, 1843, 
that the bishop left two sons, the elder of whom, 
John, died in 1671 without issue, and the 
younger, Henry, had two daughters, Mary and 
Elizabeth. The latter married Mr. Isaac Houblon, 
but had no descendants ; the former married Mr. 
Edmund Wyndham, “a marriage which I have 
not traced elsewhere,” says the learned editor. 
If this marriage can be followed out the de- 
scendants, if any, may be discovered. 

W. E. Bucktey. 


Sister (6" §. xii. 389, 453).—I am sorry to 
say I knew all that your correspondents have 
kindly contributed on my query, but I want 
to know more. Sible Hedingham did not give 
me an original form. Sibley also is known to 
me not only as a common surname of the lower 
middle class in Herts, &c., but as a surname of 
the higher middle class, as it is that of sheriffs 
of Herts, &. My friend Mr. Carmicnart has 
not been able as yet to find it as a local name, 
but that does not prove its non-existence in such 
form. If found it may be a very small hamlet 
or a farm on the Ordnance map. If found it may 
assist in the examination of an interesting genea- 
logical subject. From about the thirteenth 
century it can be traced as a name in Herts, 
Essex, and the neighbouring shires, and conse- 
quently in London. Its headquarters seem to 
be in the east, and it does not extend very far 
north. It is, however, found much more freely 
now in some western counties, as Cornwall, Devon, 
Somerset. This large body I believe to be an 
offshoot, but the determination of a local name 
would assist in the solution. Why it is chiefly 
wanted is for the great American clan, of which 
a history is now in preparation. That was founded 
by a Sibley and his two sons, who are said to 
have come from St. Albans, and settled in New 
England in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. From them many hundreds of Sibleys 





are descended, but they have now chiefly mi- 
grated to the western states, where there is a 
town of Sibley, in Minnesota. They include 
many men of eminence and estimation, one of 
whom is the founder of Sibley College. There 
is every reason to believe they are descended, 
according to their tradition, from John Sibley, 
one of the early mayors of St. Albans after its 
incorporation; and it is possible the borough 
records may afford collateral evidence. The 
Mayor of St. Albans has kindly promised me to 
further these researches. 

The hundred millions of English-speaking people 
on the two shores of the Atlantic are made up of 
units such as the Sibleys, and what we can do to 
foster the evidence of such connexion is desirable 
in our national interests. Any further communi- 
cations will be thankfully received by me and 
transmitted to our friends on the other side. For 
the evidence of my own alliance ~with the Sibleys 
I am indebted to the kindness of that great 
friend of the cause of English and American 
genealogy, the late Col. J. Lemuel Chester, F.S.A. 

Hype CrarKE. 

32, St. George’s Square, S.W. 


“Son oF A SEA COoTE” (6 S. xii. 493; 7 S. i. 
79).—Fishing long ago off the coast of Cornwall 
with some old sailors, relatives, one of them, 
angry with his catch, a dog-fish, all others having 
been driven away by this useless predatory fish, 
smashed it on the side of the boat, exclaiming, 
"~e son of a sea-cook.” ‘‘ Why cook ?” said 
I. His explanation went to show that the 
clumsy one, weakling, deformed, or good for no- 
thing else, was mostly appointed cook on board ; 
the one they could spare easiest. W. Renp.e. 


Heratoic (6 §, xii. 516; 7 S. i. 53).—Since 
my former communication I have referred to 
Edmondson’s ‘ Peerage,’ and under ‘“‘ Exeter” 
(vol. ii. p. 105) the armorial bearings mentioned by 
T. W. W. S. will be found as the first five among 
the quarterings of that family; the sixth is Nevill, 
which was brought in by the marriage of Thomas, 
eldest son of Lord Burghley, with Dorothy, 
daughter and coheir of John Nevill, Lord Latimer, 
and could not, therefore, have been borne by 
Robert, Earl of Salisbury. In the same ‘ Peer- 
age’ these Cecil quarterings will be found among 
those of Lord Saye and Seal (Nos. 20 et sequent), 
but between the arms of Carleon and Eckington 
those of Dicons, Raynes, and Bokard are inserted. 
It appears from Dr. Hutton’s MS. collections for 
Oxfordshire (Rawlinson MSS., Bodleian Library, 
1163) that in the manor house of Steane, Northants, 
was a shield with the arms of Cecil quartering 
Winston, Carleon (which coat he describes as 
Sa, three tents (?) a, in fess point a bezant), Eck- 
ington, and Walcot. At Stoneleigh Abbey, ina 
window of the inner hall, are several shields of 
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arms brought from Brereton Hall, Cheshire, and 
dated 1577. Among them is one of Cecil with 


Jews into his house, and baptized several of them ; 


| but soon after their baptism they stole his silver 


six bearings: 1 and 6, Cecil; 2, Gu., three mullets | spoons.” One, named Josephson, was transported 


of six points a, (Hansard); 3, the field indistinct, 
a lion rampant a., double-queued, armed, and 
Jangued gu. (!); 4, Eckington; 5, Walcot. 
Although this glass was put up exactly as it was 
received from Brereton Hull, an examination of it 
leads me to think that the bearings Nos, 2 and 3 
are of later date, and have been inserted at some 
time in place probably of those of Winston and 
Cairleon. I cannot find, at any rate, that they 
have any place among the quarterings of Cecil. 
G. L. G. 
Worpicue (7 S. i, 29).—Can this possibly be 
Wolvey, a place about four miles from Hinckley, 
and five from Nuneaton ! 
P. J. F. Gantitioy, 


Oldish End, or Olditches End, is a hamlet of 
Temple Balsall, in Warwickshire. This is probably 
the place inquired for. Wm. Unperai.t. 


Lusrock (7™ §S. i. 86).—Your correspondent’s 
suggestion has been anticipated by Lower in his 
‘Essay on English Surnames.’ Canon Bardsley 
in ‘ Eoglish Surnames,’ pp. 163-4, ed. 1875, also 
says :—‘‘ Lubbock, once written ‘de Lubyck’ and 
‘de Lubek,’ from Lubeck in Saxony.” 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Porter or Caxais (7 §, i. 107). —My ancestor 
Sir Nicholas Wentworth, knighted by Henry VIII. 
at Boulogne in 1544, was ‘ Chief Porter of Calais.” 
His eldest son, Peter Wentworth, M.P., of Burn- 
ham Abbey, has also sometimes been called in 
pedigrees ‘‘ Porter of Calais,” but this is very 
“doubtful.” I also should be glad to be told where 
to find a list of the porters of Calais. D. 


Lewis Way (7 §. i. 87).—Early in this cen- 
tury Lewis Way was the owner of Stanstead, about 
eight miles from Chichester, on the border of the 
county. He had a craze for converted Jews, and 
had his house full of them. 
fat of the land. One day a rumour came that 
Lewis Way was a bankrupt. The next morning 
every Jew was gone, and they had taken all the 
silver they could lay their hands on, the books 
from the library, even the prayer books in the 
chapel—everything convertible and easy of car- 
riage. So much for a converted Jew. 

Henry Saxsy. 

Lewes. 


A full account of this remarkable philanthropist 
can be read in the one-volume edition of ‘ Travels 
and Adventures of Dr. Wolff,’ p. 80. Way devoted 
himself to the conversion of the Jewish nation, 
after receiving an enormous legacy from a stranger, 
with the condition that he should employ it for 
the glory of God. Wolff says, “ He took sixteen 


They were fed on the | 


| . ° 
| for forging Way’s signature. 
Atrrep Garry, D.D. 


| Deatus 1n 1885 (7S. i. 63).—Mr. Roserts 
| justly complains that dates of birth and death are 
| frequently omitted in obituary notices. But he 
| lays himself open to censure in one notable instance 
by omitting the date of birth of Mr. Thoms, given 
in the obituary in ‘N. &Q.’ 1 do not know from 
what source Mr. Roperts took his notices of 
tichard Ansdell, R.A., aud Brinley Richards. 
The exact date of death of each is given in the 
Atheneum, though Mr. Roperts only mentions 
the month. The following information will help to 
complete the list :— 

Ansdell, Richard, d. April 20 (Ath., April 25, p. 542), 
Ewing, Mra. J. H., b. Aug. 3, 1841 (‘Juliana Horatia 
Ewing and her Books,’ by Horatia K. F. Gatty). 
Jackson, J., Bishop of London, b. Feb. 22, 1811 (Vincent's 

* Dict. of Bivog.,’ 1877). 
Milnes, R. M. (Lord Houghton), b, June 19, 1809 
(‘ Debrett,” 1883). 
Munro, H. A. J., b. Oct. 14, 1819 (Vincent's ‘ Dict. of 
Biog.,’ 1877). A 
Primrose, Col. E. H., b. Sept. 8, 1848 (‘ Debrett,’ 1883), 
Richards, Brinley, d. May 1 (Ath., May 9, p. 609). 
Thome, W. J., b. Nov. 16, 1803 (‘N. & Q.,’ 6% 8, xii, 


141). 
Walford, C., d. Sept. 28 (Daily News, Sept. 29). 
White, R. G., d. April 8(* Whitaker's Almanack,’ 1836, 


“Obituary "’). ore 
Wordeworth, C., Bishop of Lincoln, b. Oct. 30, 1807 
(* Debrett,’ 1883). Mn. Roperts says ‘‘b. 1806.” 


Joun RanDALL. 


Conquer (7 §. i. 27, 71).—The Kidderminster 
Shuttle, Jan. 16, is responsible for an anecdote to 
the effect that a nervous curate, who on the pre- 
vious Sunday had to give out the line of the hymn, 
“Conquering kings their titles take,” astonished 
the congregation by reading the line “ Kinkering 
kongs their titles take.” It is very evident, how- 
ever, how he would pronounce the word conquer. 

Curupert Bepr. 





| Ropinson Caruso (7 §. i. 89).—There is no 
|need of going to Norfolk to bring the name of 
'Cruso into close contact with Defoe. When he 
was at Charles Morton’s school at Stoke Newing- 
ton he had amongst his schoolfellows a Cruso, I 
know I have read this, but I cannot at this moment 
lay my hand upon the authority. It may be in 
Lee’s ‘ Life of Defoe,’ but it was not there I read 
it; no stress was laid upon it, It was in some 
book such as Granger’s ‘ Biographical History, 
teeming with accidental gossip. ©. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 
That Defoe was familiar with the name of Cruso 
from the days (1675-80) when “ he was placed in 
| an academy at Newington Green, under the direc- 
| tion of the Rev. Charles Morton,” there is little 
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doubt, for Timothy Cruso, afterwards an eminent 
divine, was educated there also—Chadwick (‘The 
Life and Times of Daniel De Foe’) thinks “at the 
same time.” The question arises, Was Timothy of 
the King’s Lynn family ; and was there a Robinson 
Cruso before 1719, when the book was published ?— 
because “time immemorial” in pedigrees may 
mean as far back as the Flood—witness that of the 
Wynns of Wynnstay, which Noah is said to have 
brought out of the ark. 
H. G. GrirFinHoore. 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Sir Water Rareicn (7 §. i. 88).—I have 
the pleasure to inform your correspondent Ce.r 
that the bibliography of Raleigh’s works and the 
works relating to him has been carefully compiled 
by Dr. T. N. Brushfield, of Budleigh Salterton, 
Devon, and the first portion appeared in the 
Western Antiquary for last month. The biblio- 
graphy consists of two hundred and fifty entries, 
with copious descriptive and explanatory notes, the 
whole preceded by an interesting article relating 
chiefly to Raleigh’s ‘ History of the World.’ Dr. 
Brushfield has taken pains to verify the titles and 
collations of every copy of the ‘ History’ to which 
he could get access, and his work bears tokens of 
the most painstaking labours. I enclose a reprint 
of the eight pages already published, and shail be 
happy to supply your correspondent with a copy 
if he will send me his address. The number of 
the Western Antiquary for January has been 
already sent you. W. H. K. Wricar. 

Plymouth. 


Cetr will find full information as to Sir Walter 
Raleigh in the following :— 

Cayley, A. Life of Sir Walter Raleigh. London, 1805, 

Oldys, W. Life of Sir Walter Raleigh. 1735, 

Life of Sir Walter Raleigh. London. 1677. 

Thomson, Mrs. Life of Sir Walter Raleigh. London, 
1830. 

Theobald, Lewis. Memoirs of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
London, 1719 

Tytler, P. F. Life of Sir Walter Raleigh. “ Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library,” 1839, Nelson; Edinburgh, new ed., 
1851. 

Whitehead, C, Life and Times of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
London, 1854. 

Creighton, Louise, Life of Sir Walter Raleigh. Lon- 
don, 1877. 

See also 
Gardiner, 8. R. History of England, 1603-16. Lond., 
1863 

Kingsley, C. Miscellanies, vol. i, 

Wood, A, Athenz Oxonienses, 


There is a bibliography of near three pages, both 
as to Raleigh’s own works and those in connexion 
with him, in Lowndes’s ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual.’ 

’ > 

7, Cowley Street, Westminster, S.W. 

There is a ‘Life of Sir Walter Raleigh,’ by 
Patrick Fraser Tytler, in No. 11 of the “ Edin- 





burgh Cabinet Library,” circa 1840. There is also 
a good account of his trial in ‘Criminal Trials, 
Lond., C. Knight, 1832, vol. i. pp. 389-411. 

Ep. MarsHALL. 

Life of Sir Walter Raleigh. By A. Cayley. Second 
edition publishe! 1806. 

Life of Sir Walter Raleigh. By P. F. Tytler (Lord 
Woodhouselee). ‘‘ Edinburgh Cabinet Library,” second 
edition published 1833, 

Sir Walter Raleivh’s Works, with Lives. By Oldys and 
Birch. Oxford, 1829. 

Raleigh's Treatize of the Sea-Ports, with Remarks by 
Sir H. Shears, 1700. 

Constance Russe... 


There is a good beginning of a bibliography in 
Bohn’s ‘ Lowndes,’ in five columns of small type. 
These may be added :— 

Life, by Wm, Oldys, with Trial, portrait by Vertue, 
folio, 1737. 

Memoir, by Samuel G. Drake, portrait, 4to., Boston, 
1862, 

Life, by James A. St, John, 8vo,, 1869. 

W. C. B. 

Erigram py Macavutay (7™ S. i. 109). —Under 
the heading ‘* Logogriphs” in Frederick D’Arros 
Planché’s ‘Gness Me: a Curious Collection of 
Enigmas,’ &c., “illustrated by George Cruik- 
shank and others,” London, Dean & Son, Ludgate 
Hill (n.d., but probably circa 1870), will be found 
the piece on “‘ Manslaughter,” and another “ logo- 
griph ” by the same author on the word “ Cod.” 

Wictrrep HarGRrave. 

[The Rev, H. DeLevinene supplies the enigma in full, 
and justly calls it “doggerel, which can scarcely be by 
Macaulay.” As it is teo long for our pages we will send it 
to M. G, D. if he will send a stamped envelope with his 
address, which we do not possess. We take this oppor- 
tunity of saying that correspondents who elect to give 
initials in place of names and addresses are unaware how 
frequently they miss answers that would be sent direct, 
butare unsuited to ‘N. & Q.’] 


Esquire (6% §, xii. 495; 7 S. i. 34,74).—I am 
satisfied with the quarto and folio readings with- 
out Theobald’s, and explain my doubts thus. To 
a cursory reader Shallow and Slender are shallow 
vapourers. But to one who did not know that the 
justiceship of the peace carried with it ex officio the 
title of esquire, Shakespeare’s words were no proof 
that Shallow’s title was thence derived, for, first, 
we know not his descent, and, secondly, Shake- 
speare’s legal dicta, though unusually correct, are 
never quoted as “ authorities ” by our judges. 

Br. Nicno.son. 


Avutuors or Quotations Wantep (7 §. i. 
30, 79).— 

To catch the eel of science by the tail. 

In my edition of the ‘ Dunciad ’ (the second) the lines 
quoted by Mr. Ep. MarsHaut are Il. 233-4 of book i., 
not Il, 275-6. It should be noted that Smollett, in ‘ Pere- 
grine Pickle,’ chap. xlii, makes his hero rate the pedantic 
friend of Pallet as “a mere index-hunter, who held the 
eel of science by the tail,” James Hoover, 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

The Lauderdale Papers, Edited by Osmund Airy. 

Vol. ILI., 1673-1679. ( Printed for the Camden Society.) 
Tue important task undertaken by Mr. Airy of publish- 
ing a selection from the Lauderdale Papers is accom- 
lished, and a signally valuable contribution to our 
nowledge of a troublous period of Scotch history is 
furnished. In no respect do the letters now given to 
the world yield in interest to those previously published, 
The principal correspondents in the present volume are 
the Duke of Lauderdale and Charles If, Thereare many 
letters, however, fromthe Dukes of York and Monmouth, 
and from the Earl of Kincardine while be remained 
loyal to Lauderdale. Seldom had a monarch a more 
serviceable tool than Lauderdale shows himself, and 
seldom was a monarch more consistently staunch than 
Charles. When the opposition to Lauderdale was at its 
height Charles, upon hearing that Sir Henry Saville 
had voted against him and urged others to do the same, 
had an access of passion such as has been judged strange 
to his nature. According to the description of this given 
by Sir Andrew Forrester to the Duke (p. 140), Charles, 
upon the first sight of Saville, “ fell into such a passion 
that his face & lipps became as pale (almost) as death, 
his cheeks & armes trembled, and then he sayd to 
Saville, You Villayne, how dare you have the impudence 
to come into my presence when you are guilty of such 
basenes as you have shewne this day! 1 doe now & 
from hence forth discharge you from my service, 
com’anding you never to come any more into my pre- 
sence nor to any place where I shall happen to be 
Similar testimony is borne by the Earl of Murray also in 
a letter to Lauderdale. An animated account of the 
fight at Lasmahage is supplied pp. 162-4, Graham ot 
Claverhouse, one of Lauderdale’s correspondents, owning 
that they fell upon a conventicle “little to our advan- 
tage.” Of the massacre at Bothwell Bridge—for it was 
not a fight—a good description is also furnished, It is 
difficult, indeed, to say how much interesting and im- 
portant matter is not to be found in Mr, Airy’s admir- 
able contribution to history. 


Our Parish: a Medley. By One who has never lived 
out of It. (Lewes, Sussex Advertiser Office; Hails- 
ham, E. H. Baker.) 

Tuts modest little work consists of a series of short 
but thoroughly readable articles descriptive of village 
life in Hailsham, Sussex, during the present century, 
the author being Mr. Thomas Geering, of that parish. 
It will be read with interest by many, especially 
Sussex antiquaries, as the personal remimiscences of 
the author are pleasantly blended with scraps of Sussex 
history, dialect, fulk-lore, and customs, The parish of 
Hailsham is close to Hurstmonceux, Pevensey, and 
Eastbourne, and was formerly the chief place of the 
district, and we accordingly obtain glimpses of the 
Hare family and John Sterling, Davies Gilbert, “ tre- 
mendous ’ John Fuller, &c., whilst there are many notes 
of Eastbourne in its humbler days, when its children went 
to Hailsham to be confirmed, The curfew is still rung 
in Haileham, as we learn, and many old customs are 
searcely extinct there. 

The best chapters are those on “Ghosts,” “ Our Inns 
and Public-houses,” “The Pillion and the Harvest 
Supper,” and “ Our Poet, John Hollamby,”” This worthy, 
who is designated as ‘‘The Unlettered Muse,’ was, as 
we learn, for thirty years grinder and leading man in 
Hailsham’s oldest mill. He issued a small volume of 
poems in 1827,which seems generally to have escaped 
notice, for we do not find his name in the list of 





Sussex poets, although from the quotations given by 
Mr. Geering his work is evidently worthy of perusal, 
Mr. Geering has been a careful student of Charles 
Lamb, whose style he has almost unconsciously adopted, 
and the kindly interest he takes in all that goes on 
around him will make his book acceptable to many 
readers who avoid more strictly antiquarian works. 


Storia Universale di Cesare Canti. Tenth Edition, 
(Turin, Unione Tipografico-Editrice.) 

Srupents of history will bail with satisfaction this new 
edition of one of the most valuable and comprehensive 
works of the age, “interamente riveduta dall’ autore e 
portata sino agli ultimi eventi,” fifty years after the 
commencement of the first edition. To write a review 
of the ‘ Storia Universale’ would be a work of super- 
erogation at this time of day; but a special tribute is 
due to Commendatore Cantii from Englishmen for having 
been among the first to set the example of discarding that 
prolixity of style, that accumulation of qualiticatives, 
that meandering all round the subject in hand which 
makes so much that is written in elegant Italian diction 
tedious and forbidding. It would be difficult in Cantii’s 
writings ever to find a word that could be spared. All 
is concise and to the point. If he is ever the least 
obscure it is the obscurity of a telegram. The author's 
research, acumen, honesty of purpose, and other qualities 
necessary to the trustworthy historian are too well known 
to require more than passing mention; but they have 
specially qualified him for preparing the difficult volume 
which uppeals to the largest number of readers, viz., the 
eleventh and last, treating of the period 1789-1885, so 
large a portion of which has parsed under his eye, and 
in the * making” of which, so far as his own country is 
concerned, he has himself been a prominent factor. 
This volume, it is announced, will be brought out in 
monthly parts simultaneously with the first, and will be 
issued independently of the rest, 


Tue Rdinburgh Review for January gives us archzo- 
logy in its articles on the ‘Coptic Churches of Egypt 
and on ‘ Pheenician Antiquities’; home and foreign 
political questions in its considerations of England, 
Afghanistan, and Russia, and of the French in Mada- 
gascar, as well as in its concluding article on ‘ Popular 
Government’; and literary criticism proper in its article 
on Victor Hugo, This is, of course, not an exhaustive 
division of the contents of the number, but is sufficient for 
a broad outline, We are inclined to think that Victor 
Hugo had more of the quality of patience, from a literary 
point of view, than he is credited with in the Ldinburgh. 
But his patience, like his judgment, lacked balance and 
a due sense of proportion. Still, it was not without 
effect, and did, we believe, constitute an element in his 
success which should not be overlooked. The comparison 
of the articles on home politics which appear in the 
several numbers of the Hdinburgh and Quarterly would 
be full of interest, though rather beyond our scope. We 
can only commend them to the careful study of both 
parties. 


THE Quarterly Review for January, in its purely lite- 
rary division, takes up the gauntlet on behalf of Spanish 
literature in its articie on Mr, Ormsby’s translation of 
‘Don Quixote.’ Itso happens that the Knight of La 
Mancha is attracting notice contemporaneously in 
France, where we have seen a translation announced as 
the first French version, though we ourselves received 
our first impressions of the knight froma French version, 
described as a new edition in 1849, which we read in our 
early days in the sunny jand of France, and which still 
cheers us in nebulous England. The claims made on 
behalf of Spanish literature as a “‘ key to the history of 
Europe ” strike us as somewhat exaggerated. Italy, we 
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hold, must always afford us the master key to the com- 
plications alike of medizeval and of modern story, though 
there are times when Spain supplies us with valuable 
special information. It is a far cry from Madrid to 
Tiryns, but the account of Schliemann’s latest ex- 
plorations will be read with interest, In ‘Church and 
State’ we have a subject eminently of to-day, while in 
‘The Patriarchal Theory’ we are carried back to far 
distant ages, when the father of the family was himself, 
it may be said, Church and State in one, Annexation 
renders Burma a land to be studied by the reading public 
with an interest to which its past history should give 
added zest. 


Tne first number of /i/ustration, conducted by Mr. 
F. G. Heath, has been issued by Messre. Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co. It contains matter of varied interest 
abundantly illustrated. 


At the meeting of the Royal Society of Literature on 
the 27th ult., when Dr, Ingleby, V.P., read an extremely 
interesting paper entitled ‘ Notes on the History of the 
Shakespearian Canon,’ there was an animated discussion, 
in which Dr, Brinsley Nicholson, Mr. Watkiss Lloyd, 
Mr. J. Stuart Glennie, Mr. E. Gilbert Highton, and 
others took part. The Foreign Secretary announced the 
recent loss of two distinguished honorary fellows, Dr. 
Birch and Mr. Fergusson. 


Tue February number of the Law Magazine and 
Review will contain, besides part ii. of ‘The Land Laws 
of India,’ by W. H. Rattigan, LL.D., a memoir of Lord 
Cairns, from the pen of Mr. J. Lowry Whittle, M.A., and 
an article on the ‘Origin of European Land Commu- 
nities,’ by Mr. Julian 8. Corbett, LL.M. 


Mrs. Frances ANN COLLINS, an occasional contributor 
to our columns, is about to publish the first volume of 
her ‘ Transcripts of the Parish Registers of Kirkburton, 
co. York.” It will cover the time 1541 to 1654, and will 
contain little short of nine thousand entries referring to 
Yorkshire families. Application should be made to 
Messrs. W. Pollard & Co,, North Street, Exeter. 





Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

C. T. J. Moore (“ Sack applied to Wine "’).—This ques- 
tion has been tully discussed. See 2™ 8S. xii. 287, 452, 
468; 3° S. v. 328,488; vi. 20, 55; 4% 8.1. 481, Two 
correspondents speak of having heard the word used and 
tasted the liquor. What was the precise signification of 
sack seems in doubt, According to Gervase Markham’s 
‘ English Housewife,’ “ Your best sack is of Xeres in 
Spain; your smaller of Guallicia and Portugal. Your 
strong sacks are of the Isles of the Canaries and Malligo 
{Malaga}. The red wine in use wasclaret, Your other 
communications will appear. 

Perer J, Mutu (“John Armstrong, Poet and 
Divine "’).—All obtainable information concerning him 
may be found in Gentleman's Magazine, vol. \xvii, pt. ii. 
pp. 731-2; Monthly Magazine, vol, iv. pp. 153-4; Adin- 





burgh Magazine, new series, vol. x. pp. 254, 255; and 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ vol. ii. p. 96. 

Happy the man in busy schemes unskilled, 

Who, living simply, like our sires of old, &c. 
This is obviously a rendering of the ode of Horace, 

Beatus ille qui procul negotiis, 

If any of our correspondents can indicate in what work 
this version appears we will insert the reply. 

Atrrep C. Jonas (“ Dunmow Flitch ”).—The flitch wag 
claimed, as you eay, “ for the last time ” on June 20, 1751, 
until the claim was revived in 1855. It has since been 
more than once made. See ‘N.& Q.,’ 4S, iv, 199, 262; 
v. 19, 102, 392; 6 S. vi. 135, and elsewhere. A book 
on the subject by W. Andrews was published in 1879 by 
Tegg & Co, 

Tuo, H. Sxryner(“ Seascapes by Turner ”’).— Many of 
Turner's mezzotints of the ‘ Lite r Studiorum ’ are land- 
scapes, about 12 in. by 9 in., and bear at foot the signature 
you mention. Your indications are too vague to enable 
any authority to say more. 

Cu. Ex. Ma.— 

We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea, , 
Coleridge, ‘ Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner. 

Enoracum (“ St, Christopher”).—The story is that 
St. Christopher, who is said to have been twelve feet in 
height, was in the habit of carrying daily across a torrent 
the pilgrims who sought to pase, One day he carried a 
child whose weight almost bore him down. The child 
in question proved to be Christ, who bade him stick into 
the earth the staff he bore, which next day changed into 
a date tree laden with leaf and fruit. The story has 
been greatly used by poets and painters, one of the last 
80 to use it being Mr. Swinburne, 

C. W. Penny (“Only three crowns”’).—In ‘ Short 
Sayings of Great Men,’ by S. A. Bent, A.M., Lond,, 1882, 
this answer to the query what it would cost to enclose 
St. James's Park in the Palace Yard is said to have been 
made by Sir Robert Walpole to Queen Caroline. Con- 
cerning the truth of this we know nothing; and Mr, 
Leslie Stephen is probably right in presuming, as you 
say, in his ‘ Life of Henry Fawcett,’ second edition, 
p. 311, that it is mythical. 

C. E. (“ Panjandrum ”).—The nonsense tale by Foote 
is said to have been given as a puzzle to test the memory 
of Macklin, who said in a lecture be had brought his 
memory to such perfection that he could learn anything 
by rote on once hearing it. 

E. Trotr (* The Fingall Peerage ’’).—The surname 
of the first earl was Plunkett. Burke's ‘ Peerage’ gives. 
a pedigree of the family. 

8. A. B. (“ Somerville Family ”).—See 2 S, ix. 365; 
3" 8. iv. 129; ix. 158, 247; 4S. xi. 157, 201, 257, 826, 
364, 427, 493 ; xii. 15, 76, 134, 210, 295, 

WuirenaLt (“James”™).—The correct possessive of 
this word is James's. Custom, however, has sanctioned 
the elision of the final s. 

Corricespa.—P. 66, col. 2, ll. 17 and 25 from bottom, 
dele the ¢ in “ traines” and “ traine.” P. 86, before the 
couplet on Chester bells Mr. GranaM requests readers 
to insert the letter I. P. 115, col. 1,1. 4, for “ p. 466” 
read p. 467. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 











